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Whitman takes 
over city’s 
financial problems 


CAMDEN—Governor Whit- 
man recently took over the reigns in 
Camden when New Jersey’s Local 
Finance board approved her plan to 
appoint a team to monitor all the 
money the city spends. The move 
was prompted by Camden's $15 
million budget deficit, the lowest 
per-capita income and an unemploy- 
ment rate which is nearly triple the 
state’s average. Camden is cited as 
New Jersey's poorest city. 

The unprecedented take-over, 
which was voted on last week, was 
approved in less than five minutes 
and receive no vocal opposition or 
support from the voters. The resolu- 
tion allows Whitman to appoint a 
seven-member review board who 
will approve the city’s budgets, 
municipal labor contracts and spend- 
ing. 


Women’s grou 
fights return o 
Tyson’s license 


LAS VEGAS, NV — The local 
chapter of the National Organization 
for Women is organizing.a campaign 
to stop boxer Mike Tyson from 
regaining his Nevada boxing 
license. Tyson is eligible to reapply 
for his license next month. The orga- 
nization is asking the commission 
not to give Tyson back the license. 

If Tyson is denied, he will be 
unable to fight anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States. 


NAACP urges 
boycott of hotel 
chains 


BALTIMORE (AP) — The 
NAACP urged people to boycott 
several national hotel chains that the 
civil rights group says have poor 
track records in minority hiring and 
business development. 

In a survey released recently, the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
ranked Best Western International 
Inc. and Adam's Mark Hotels at the 
bottom of a 14-chain list, earning 
grades of D+, D and D-, respective- 
l; 


“Hotels that receive a D will not 
receive NAACP business dollars,” 
said Kweisi Mfume, president of the 
Baltimore-based organization. 

1 NAACP increased the 
Adam's Mark Hotels and Resorts 
chain’s rating soon after the initial 
teport from a D to a C-, the same 
grade it eamed a year ago, after get- 
ting a clarification of its corporate 
structure and its marketing and 
advertising, according to NAACP 
economic development coordinator 
Linda Haithcox. 

The NAACP ranked hotel 
chains in five areas: the percentage 
of black employees, franchise own- 
ers and vendors, the percentage of 
advertising dollars ene to minority 
media, and the percentage of dona- 
tions going to black charities, The 
fanin Were based on information 

the chains themselves supplied. 

Cendant Corp., the parent com- 
pany of Days Inn, Howard Johnson 
and TravelLodge, was at the top of 
the list with a B rating, followed by 
Promus Hotel Corp., the parent com- 
pany of Doubletree, Embassy and 
Hampton, with a B-, Promus is 
headquartered i in Memphis, Tenn. 

t International Inc., 


esia Choice received grades 
of C+; Holiday Inn, Wyndham, 
Radisson and Hilton eared Cs; and 


Hyatt and ITT Sheraton were given 
Cs ‘i 
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Race advisory board rep says racial ‘killings’ not new 


By Tom Sharp 
Associated Press Writer 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. (AP) — The chairman 
of President Clinton’s advisory board on race 
relations says the dragging death of James Byrd 
“nothing new.” 
John Hope Franklin said the June 7 killing of 
James Byrd Jr. was unusual only in its level of 


in east Texas last month was 


cruelty. 


Franklin, a history professor at Duke Uni- 
versity, was keynote speaker recently at the 
32nd Race Relations Institute at Fisk Universi- 


In an interview later, Franklin said Byrd’s 
jore urgency io the advisory 
board’s task “than the burning of black church- 


killing lends 


es in previous 


Jem that other il 


ears.” 
“I don’t want to sound calloused, but that’s 
nothing new,” he said. “It was just more barbar- 
ic. It adds the same type of urgency to our prob- 
dents of barbarism have.” 
Franklin said subtler forms of racism can be 
just as devastating as the yicious killing of 
Byrd. He told the story of a black high school 
student who worked for weeks on a paper for 
class and submitted it to his whi 
“It was a first-class paper, 


House. 


‘ou know what 


she said? ‘Who wrote this paper for you?’ He 
was destroyed completely by a casual comment 
by an insensitive teacher,” Franklin said. “He 
was dragged through the streets and killed, too.” 

Franklin said the president’s advisory board 
on race expects to present Clinton with a final 
report this September. He hopes some form of 
the board will become permanent in the White 


“We know we can’t repair in a year the 
damage that’s been done persistently, consis- 
tently and energetically for some 350 years,” he 
e teacher, said. However, Franklin disagreed with reports 
saying the advisory board has so far just talked 


a lot and done little. 
fe've taken action every month of our 
(one-year) existence, 
acted on every one of our requests,” 
Franklin cited increases in funding for 
enforcement of civil rights and Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission laws, lawsuits 
charging violation of federal equal housing 


and the president has 
he said. 


laws, and efforts to equalize funding for black 


farmers. 

He said the board expects to meet twice 
more to discuss the racial aspects of the crimi- 
nal justice system, and of health care, before 
sending its final report to the president. 


Racial tension makes 


its way to 


Walnut Street in Elizabeth (shown at 
and private propert 
was placed on the front doo 


By Sonya Kimble-Ellis 


Acts of racism have been springing 
up across the country, and the state of 
New Jersey is not exempt. Most recent- 
ly, a four block radius of Walnut Street 
in Elizabeth was the site where race- 
related fliers were left on lawns and 
taped to residents fences, Law officials 
said the individual or individuals 
responsible for distributing the fliers 
could be subject to arrest, indictment 
and a prison term. 

Elizabeth Captain Mark Kurdyla 
said in an interview with Cry News that 
efforts were being made to find the per- 
petrators. “We have an investigation 
underway,” he said. “We've asked for 
assistance from the division of criminal 
justice from the state.” Kurdyla denied a 
Tequest to release a copy of the flier, 
saying he wanted to avoid any further 
distribution of the racially motivated lit- 
erature. 

Union County Prosecutor Thomas 
V. Manahan said authorities are looking 
for help from the public in the investi- 
gation. The investigation is being coor- 
dinated by Detective Christopher Ken- 
ney. Anyone with information can reach 
Detective Kenney at 908-558-2006, 

Kenney is being assisted by the 
Union County Prosecutor's Office and 


ight) is the location where race-relafed 
: Donald Nelson, Ò. Jackson (lr) and 8.6; (standing 


the Office of Bias Crimes and Conmu- 


nity Relations from the New Jersey 
Division of Criminal Justice. —_/ 

“We want the word to gef out,” 
Manahan said in a issued stalement. 
“Anyone who is caught and fouhd to be 
responsible for d yki these 
deplorable fliers may be subject to 
indictment and prosecution) with a 
potential penalty under New Jersey iiy 
of 18 months in state’s prison. 

“We're treating it as a biased inci- 
dent,” Robert O'Leary, Executive 
Assistant Proseeutor told Cry News. 
“We have a whole unit dedicated to han- 
dling this.” 

‘A “Help Stop Racism’ community 
meeting was held last Wedne: 
Lafayette School #6 in El 
meeting was chaired by Salaam Ismail 

‘The Union County Crimest 
Program notified authorities it would 
offer reward money for anonymous 
information that leads to the amest of 
whoever is responsible for the publica- 
tion and issuances of the fliers posted on 
the properties along the street. 

In a separate incident, a 


ents who have students attendin; 
Jaw-Hartridge Elementary, Junior High 
and High School in Ed 

informed City News that the 
was used toward some students by their 


Jelse towns 


fliers were placed on resident's lawns 
are on the porch of a house where a flier 


peers. 

In other alleged incidents, the “N” 
word was written on the wall next to a 
zitl's name in the boys bathroom; a 
Jewish girl found a swastika written on 
her locker; and a white student received 
a call on a school pay phone asking if 
she was going to the “N--~” picnic, 

Sources say that upon telling'school 
officials of the incidents, concemed par- 
ent received no follow-up on the mat- 
ter$ from school administration. A state- 
ment was issued to this paper by vaca- 
tioning school head Christopher 
Williamson, who said in part: “Ward- 
law-Hartridge is proud to be an unusu- 
ally diverse community.” On 
ogGasion when a student’s race or creed 
is maligned, the student's behavior is 
<ealt with immediately and appropriate- 
lye 

Greg Wyatt, Director of Admis- 
sins for the school, said he wasn’t 
aware any race-related problems at 
he school. “T’m sure that if parent’s did 
Bye concern, that administrators are 
niking plans to address any situations 

‘concems.” 

‘Wyatt said, as well, that a school- 
based group against racism called “Club 
Unity” has been in place at the school 
which allows students to talk about any 
problems. 


Family suspects foul 
play in death of Abiola 


By Gilbert Da Costa 
Associated Press Writer 


ABUJA, Nigeria (AP) — Nige- 
ria’s military ruler dissolved his cab- 
inet but left the junta intact, as riots 
rocked Nigerian cities after the 
death of the country’s top political 
prisoner, At Do 10 people were 
reported kille 

Gen, Biain Abubakar had 
inherited the cabinet — a mix of 
civilian and military advisers — 
from his predecessor, dictator Gen. 
Sani Abacha, who died last month. 
Abubakar made no changes to the 
Provisional Ruling Council, the core 
of the junta. 

The move came one day after 
Moshood Abiola, the country’s 
imprisoned president-elect, died 
after suddenly becoming ill: His 
family has refused to accept the offi- 
cial if that he died of a heart 
atta 


Gaal and anger swept across 
this West African nation, Africa’s 


most populous, as news spread of 
Abiola’s deat 
In Lagos, thousands of youths 
and students staged tumultuous 
demonstrations along busy stieets, 
setting tires on fire and throwing 
stones. Police used tear gas to dis- 
perse the crowds. The rioting 
appeared to be waning by mid-after- 
noon. Schools were closed in Lagos 
state because of the violence 
Rioting also was reported in 
Abiola’s hometown of Abeokuta} 45 
miles north of Lagos. Students ithe 
southern university town of Ibadan 
also staged protests. 
Col. Mohammed Marwa, the 
popular military administrator of 
Lagos state, appealed for calm in a 
radio broadcast. “Violence will not 
profit anyone,” he said. “Only God 
knows why he has taken Abiola 
away at this crucial period of nation- 
al reconciliation.” i 
Abiola, who was reportedly to 
be released soon from four years of 
imprisonment, took ill during a 


Meeting with members of a U.S. del- 
egation led by Undersecretary of 
State Thomas Pickering. 

“Chief Abiola started talking 
with Undersecretary Pickering when 
he started feeling uncomfortable,” 
Said Jim Callahan, a spokesman for 
the U.S. Embassy in Nigeria. “He 
was clearly in distress. 

Before he began coughing and 
wheezing, Abiola had been drinking 
tea and chatting with Pickering, 
Callahan said in a telephone inter- 
view. 

After becoming ill, the 60-year- 
old Abiola was rushed to the hospi- 
tal, where he was pronounced dead. 
The government said he had died of 
a heart attack and promised a full 
autopsy. 

The U.S. State Department said 
there was no reason to suspect foul 
play. Abiola’s family had repeatedly 
warned his health had been failing 
after years in detention under harsh 
conditions, but cast doubt on the 
official explanation of his death. 


Three whites indicted 
in James Byrd murder 


JASPER, Texas (AP) — Three 
white men were indicted on capital 
murder charges last week in the 
killing of James Byrd, the black 
man who was chained to a pickup 
truck and dragged to his death. 

Two separate indictments, 
issued by a Jasper County grand 
jury, accuse the three suspects of 
kidnapping and killing Byrd on 
June 7 on a rural East Texas road. 
Named in one indictment are John 
Williams King, 23, or Jasper and 
Lawrence Russell Brewer, 31, of 
Sulfer Springs. A second indict- 
ment names Shawn Allen Berry, 23, 
of Jasper. 

The 


suspecis remain jailed 


without bond in what authorities 
call a racially motivated crime. All 
three have prison records, and 
authorities have said at least two 
wear tatoos of white racist prison 
gangs. Racist literature also was 
seized from their homes. 

There will be no arraignment 
hearing for the three. The earliest 
possible trial date is in January, said 
Jasper County Sheriff Billy Rowles. 
If convicted, the suspects could face 
the death penalty 

In addition to any state charges, 
federal authorities are considering 
federal hate crime charges against 
the trio, which could make them eli- 
gible for the death penalty. 


Mutual fund aimed 
at black customers 


By Peter Alan Harper 
AP Business Writer 


NEW YORK (AP) — Obstacles 
abound for a new mutual fund that is 
courting black social, political and 
economic organizations. 

The Liberty Freedom Fund, 
launched recently by a New Orleans 
black-owned bank, has already spent 
time seeking investors in black orga- 
nizations. Backers said they have $10 
million in commitments and forecast- 
ed they would grow into a $100 mil- 
lion fund within a year. 

The fund's originator, Liberty 
Bank and Trust Co., a regionally 
acclaimed bank known for lending to 
first-time homeowners, also claimed 
it’s the first black bank to launch a 
mutual fund. But banks big and small 
have a fairly unsuccessful record in 
starting and maintaining mutual 
funds. 

Even worse, blacks eaming at 
least $50,000 are far less prepared for 
retirement and are less wealthy than 
their white counterparts because they 
have negative attitudes about invest- 
ing, according to a survey released in 
April by Ariel Mutual Funds and 
Charles Schwab & Co. 

“We will be educating new 
investors on how to leverage their 
income ... and hopefully use it as an 
economic tool for economic growth 


in our communities,” said Liberty 
bank’s president and creator of the 
fund, Alden McDonald Jr. 

But some wamed that the fund 
must still produce good results in 
order to compete with the thousands 
of other mutual funds that are avail- 
able to investors. 

“In the short term, I’m sure 
they'll generate a lot of interest and 
support,” said Andrew Guillette, a 
financial services consultant and 
director of research at Cerrulli Asso- 
ciates in Boston 

The fund will invest in the coun- 
try’s largest corporations, such as 
Microsoft. That also would provide 
the fund with shareholder leverage 
should issues arise concerning black 
employees or other issues relevant to 
black Americans. 

They also want to invest in “com- 
panies sensitive to the needs of the 
total community,” McDonald said. 

Even before the fund’s launch, 
McDonald and other principals went 
after African-Americans assertively, 
pushing their way into black fraterni- 
ties, sororities, churches and national 
organizations. 

Aside from those targeted groups, 
the fund seeks allocations from cities, 
agencies and retirement and pension 
funds. In New Orleans, the city retire- 
ment board is considering making a 
$5 million dollar commitment. 


Jury convicts killer 
in Ennis Cosby trial 


SANTA MONICA, Calif. (AP) 
— No one picked Mikail Markhasev 
out of a police lineup. His fingerprints 
were nowhere to be found at the mur- 
der scene. Only a single hair tied him 
to the gun that killed Bill Cosby's 
only son. 

Tt was his own words — in jail- 
house letters and in a taped phone 
conversation with a police informant 
— that persuaded jurors to convict 
Markhasev of killing Ennis Cosby on 
a dark highway while he stopped to 
change a flat tire last year. 

Cosby’s family wept and hugged 
each other as the verdicts were read 
last Tuesday after less than six hours 
of deliberations. The actor and come- 
dian, who had avoided most of the 
trial, was not in the courtroom. 

“The whole thing was open and 
shut, or at least close to that,” said 
juror Joseph Burnett Vagner, 78. “In 
those letters he convicted himself.” 

Markhasev, a 19-year-old 
Ukrainian immigrant, stared stone- 
faced at the jury as he was found 
guilty of murder in commission of an 
attempted robbery. As he walked out 
of the courthouse, he made an 
obscene gesture. 

He also was found guilty of two 
special circumstance allegations: 
attempting to rob Cosby and using a 


firearm in the commission of attempt- 
ed robbery 

The jury’s finding on all counts 
automatically mandates a life prison 
term with no possibility of parole at 
his Aug. 11 sentencing. Prosecutors 
did not seek the death penalty, pre- 
sumably because of the defendant's 


ge 

Cosby had no comment, “The 
Cosby family is satisfied with the 
judicial process that has led to this 
conviction,” Cosby spokesman David 
Brokaw said after the verdict. 

However, Ennis Cosby’s mother, 
Camille, wrote in an article published 
last week in U ‘oday that she 
believes Markhasev learned to hate 

k people through racism and prej- 
mnipresent and eternalized in 
America’s institutions, media and 
myriad entities.” 

I believe America taught our 
son’s killer to hate African-Ameri- 
cans. ... Presumably, Markhasev did 
not learn to hate black people in his 
native country, the Ukraine, where the 
black population was near zero,” Mrs. 
Cosby wrote. 

Cosby's spokesman said today: 
“There are no further plans by any- 
body from the Cosby family to say 
anything in the future (about the 
case). 


City News A2 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
offers a non-credit course on 
“Microsoft Office 97—Word 97” - Part 
3, from 7:10 to 9:10 p.m. 908-709- 
7600 


JERSEY CITY—The Department of 
Continuing Education of Hudson 
County Community College offers 
“MS Access '97 Using Windows '95 
Combo Class” from 6:30 - 9:30 p.m. 


NEWARK—A black book series - part 
II will be held from 6 to 8 p.m. from at 
Newark Public Library. There will be a 
book signing by author, Sam Fine. 
973-733-3748 


THURSDAY, JULY 16 


NEWARK—The Greater Newark 
Conservancy is having a City 
Gardens contest at The City of 
Newark. For more info, call 973-642- 


PLAINFIELD—Art instructor Lorenzo 
Lynch is holding creative arts classes 
from 10 a.m. to noon on Thursdays 
and 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. at the Plainfield 
Senior Citizens Center. 908-753- 
3506. 


PLAINFIELD—Cary Palmer from the 
Plainfield Signal Division will speak 
and answer your questions 10 a.m. at 
the Plainfield Senior Citizens Center. 
Transportation can be provided. 908- 
753-3506 


MONTCLAIR—The Office of the 
County Clerk will be at the Montclair 
Municipal Building from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. to process passports, 
notary public oaths, abe identification 
cards, veterans licenses, and filing of 
physicians licenses. No pictures avail- 
able, you must provide your own. 201- 
621-4915. 


IRVINGTON—The Office of the 
County Clerk will be at the Irvington 
Town Hall from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. to 
process passports, notary public 
oaths, abc identification cards, veter- 
ans licenses, and filing of physicians 
licenses. No pictures available, you 
must provide your own. 201-621- 
15. 


SATURDAY, JULY 18 


EDISON—Cittone Institute will be 
holding an open house from 10 a.m. 
to noon at the school, 1697 Oak Tree 


JERSEY CITY—The 1998 E.R.A.C.E. 
Tour / N.Y. Metro Festival will be held 
from 9:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. at the 
Liberty State Park. 973- 884-8700. 


GLASSBORO—The 1998 annual 
Artist/Teacher Institute (ATI) will be 


PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 


July 15- July 21,1998 


held through July 26th at Rowan 
University. 1-800-2-ARTS-99 


SUNDAY, JULY 19 


HARMONY—An environmental pro- 


gram for teens grades 8 - 12 will be 
held through July 24th in Warren 
County. For more info, call 908-475- 
6502 


TBS—TBS Superstation will televise 
45 hours of exclusive prime-time 
Goodwill Games competition cover- 
age through August 2nd, each night 
from 8:05 to 11:05 


MONDAY, JULY 20 


PLAINFIELD—The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Service Center has 
announced a vacation trip to the 
Paramount Hotel in the Catskill 
Mountains of N.Y. through the 24th. 
For more details, call 908-753-3506. 


JERSEY CITY—The Women’s Center 
of NJ City University will hold a pro- 
gram on “Legal Education Night,’ from 
6 to 8 p.m. 201-200-3189. 


LIVINGSTON—The Office of the 
County Clerk will be at the Livingston 
Town Hall from 


2 p.m. to 9 p.m. to process passports, 
notary public oaths, abc identification 
cards, veterans licenses, and filing of 
physicians licenses. No pictures avail- 
able, you must provide your own. 201- 
621-4915. 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
offers tennis instruction for beginners 
through August 17th. 908-709-7600. 


TUESDAY, JULY 21 


CALDWELL—Caldwell College will 
provide an Adult Open House from 6 
to 10 p.m. in the Alumni Theatre. 973- 
228-4424, ext. 285. 


THURSDAY, JULY 23 


PRINCETON—Free airport tours will 
be conducted every Thursday at 
10:30 a.m. through August at the 
Princeton Airport. 609-921-3100. 


MONDAY, JULY 27 


SCOTCH PLAINS—The Arc of Union 
County Golf Outing celebrates 10th 
year with a day of fun and sun on the 
links of Shackamaxon Golf and 
Country Club. 908-754-7826. 


Send events to: CN Community Calendar, P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 or FAX to: 908-753-1036 


NOTICE TO POTENTIAL VICTIMS OF 
DISCRIMINATION AT HILLCREST VILLAGE 


AND LEXINGTON VILLAGE 
APARTMENTS 


On April 8, 1998, the United States District Court for the District of New Jer- 
sey entered an order resolving a lawsuit brou 


of Justic 


Apartments and Lex 


alleged that the defendants had discriminated against black persons who sought 


rental hous 


against the owner 
ngton Vi 


APARTMENTS 


ht t 
, Managers and rental 


ing there. Under this order, you may be entitled to receive 
ou asked about or applied for rentin; 
Village Apartinents or Lexington Village Apartments and: 


the United States Department 


age Apartments in Clar 


Kraft Foods, Inc., Essence 
pay tribute to moms 


NEW YORK—Kraft Foods, Inc. and ESSENCE magazine, in conjunction 
with the 1998 Essence Awards, presented “A Tribute to Moms,” at the 
Lackawanna Mall in Montclair recently. 

Pictured from left : Kelly Blackmon beside her mother, UPN 9 
News anchorwoman Brenda Blackmon, ESSENCE contributing writer Dr. 
Gwendolyn Goldsby Grant, and ESSENCE corporate marketing services 
and special projects director and president of RK Productions Karen 
Thomas, with her daughter, Erica. 


Kevis proposes to Tomeka 
over NJPAC' s sound system 


NEWARK—Kevis Davis, 24, 
of East Orange proposed to Tomeka 
Goggins of East Orange over 
NJPAC’s sound system during the 
musical “Annie”. Production peo- 
ple at NJPAC delivered his propos- 
al over the sound system at inter- 
mission, “Tomeka, Kevis would 
like to spend the rest of his life with 
you if you'll have him.” 

“Tomeka has accepted,” 
came the announcement moments 
later to @ roar of approval from the 
audience. 


Kev; proposed to 
Tomeka on her birthday. Attending 
the performance was a gift from 
Kevis. She didn’t have to wait until 
“Tomorrow” for the “sun to come 
out.” 

Pictured left to right 
Keyis Davis and Tomeka Goggins. 


At left, the happy couple: Kevis and 
Tomeka. 


Three graduate from A. 
Harry Moore High School 


lista — 
JERSEY CITY—Gitford Singley, at right, of East Orange and John Angel of 
Union City were among three students who graduated from the secondary 
program of A. Harry Moore High School in Jersey City at recent com- 
mencement ceremonies. Mr. Singley, who received The Jeffrey A. Pasqua 
Foundation Award and The James Williams Memorial Award, and Mr. 
‘Angel, who received The American Legion Award and The James Patrick 
Starita Memorial Award, were congratulated by commencement speaker 
Gloria Boseman of Orange, interim dean of the New Jersey City University 
(formerly Jersey City State College) School of Professional Studies and 
Education, and Dennis Paporello of Martinsville, principal of the School. 
George Swann of Newark also graduated and received The Thomas C. 

zewski Vocational eo The A. Harry Moore School is administered 
by New Jersey City Universi 


Hats off to the grads! 


CHESTER—Devereux Deerhaven in Chester, the only school and residen- 


tial treatment center in the state exclusively for troubled girls and young 
women, recently staged a festive graduation ceremony toasting girls com- 
pleting eighth grade and high school. Special guest speaker Yvonne M. 
Shepard, a vice president of AT&T, traced her own rise from humble ori- 
gins in Puerto Rico and urged the graduates to set high goals for them- 
selves and strive toward them. Performance artist Gary Edison gave a spir- 
ited rendition of three Langston Hughes poems as part of the commence- 
ment exercises. Besides being honored for their academic achievements, 
the girls were cited for overcoming a number of obstacles and hardships 
that had marred their early years. 

angla McClinton of Newark, left, receives congratulations on her 
rom Devereux Deerhaven from commencement guest speaker 


City News is glad to 
people every A 
Send your photos and information to: 
City News People, P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


agents of Hillcrest 
, New Jerse 


illage 


The lawsuit Minimum only $1,000. 


monetary 


g, or rented, an apartment at Hillcrest! 


or 


1. You were denied an opportunity to live there because of your race or 
color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you or 


If you believe you were discriminated against because of race or color at 
Hillcrest Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments, or if you 
have any information about persons who may have been discriminated 
against there on the basis of race or color, please contact the United States 
Department of Justice at 1-800-896-7743. You may also write to: 


United States Department of Justice 


| Civil Rights Division 


| Housing and Civil Enforcement Section 


| P.O. Box 65998 
| Washington, D.C. 20035-5998 


NOTE: You must call or write no later than ninety (90) days from 


[August 8, 1998. 
| 
| 


Annual 
i l i Percentage Yield 
2. You were falsely told that no apartments were available because of your| 


race or color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you; 


24 Month Certificate 


3. You were otherwise discriminated against on the basis of race or color i N Aa 
. . . . 7 te ti s) 
in connection with your occupancy at Hillcrest Village Apartments or Lex- 0 Ara E 
ington Village Apartments or your attempt to rent a unit there. | = 0 
| Pa 
| A A Ss. k 
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Yvonne M. Shepard. 
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JUSTICE DEPARMENT 
INVESTIGATES 
DEATH OF BLACKS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. (AP) — 
The U.S. Justice Department 
will investigate the shooting 
deaths of two black men by 
Greenville County sheriff's 
deputies. 

FBI agents will review the 
April 29 shooting death of 
Tyrone Salters during a traffic 
stop in Taylors and the Feb. 19 
death of Chinue Tao Hashim 
during a SWAT raid on a Greer 
home, according to a letter 
written to the local branch of 
the NAACP. 

Civil rights advocates and 
the families of the two men had 
pressed the Justice Depart- 
ment to investigate because of 
growing distrust of law enforce- 
ment by the black community 
and concern that state authori- 
ties have not adequately inves- 
tigated the use of deadly force. 

“A thorough job has already 
been done on the cases, but if 
the Justice Department wants 
to investigate, we will cooper- 
ate with them fully,” said 
spokesman Sgt. Lee Owens. 


Colin Powell declines Truman Award 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. (AP) — 
Gulf War general Colin Powell has 
turned down a nomination for the 
Harry S. Truman Good Neighbor 
Award for the third time, saying he 
will not have time next year for cer- 
emonies honoring the president who 
integrated the armed forces. 

The award, in its 47th year, has 
recognized such people as Supreme 
Court Justice Earl Warren and 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. It is given by 
a group initially formed by friends 
of the late president from Indepen- 
dence and is awarded at an annual 
luncheon. 

Ceremonies are held in May 
around Truman’s birthday. Will 
Powell be invited again? “No, this 
will be the last time,” Margaret 
MacDonald, executive director of 
the foundation that decides on the 
awards, said recently. This will be 
the last time. Obviously, there could 


be other reasons why he doesn’t 
come.” 


Mrs. MacDonald added, We 
dropped it at that, and we're ready 
to go on.” 

Mrs. MacDonald read from a 
letter written by Powell this month, 
saying he was just starting to pre- 
pare his remarks for a speech he is 
to give at the Truman Library in 
July. “My schedule is over- 
whelmed,” Mrs. MacDonald read. 

Powell's’ speech in Indepen- 
dence will mark a 50th anniversary 
commemoration of Truman’s order 
to integrate the armed forces. 

Mrs. MacDonald said there was 
one year that the foundation had 
invited seven people to accept the 
award, and all but one couldn’t 
make it. 

Meanwhile, U.S. District Judge 
Scott O. Wright, who had attended 
this year’s award luncheon, wrote to 


ATIONAL/WORLD 
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the foundation, asking why it had 
never chosen a minority for the 
award. Wright, in western Mis- 
souri, had pointed out after this 
year’s ceremony honoring author 
Tom Clancy and retired Gen. Fred- 
erick M. Franks that a black or a 
Hispanic had never been honored. 

Truman was the president who 
integrated the armed forces,” said 
Wright, a white man who has been 
on the bench in Kansas City for 
many years. Every year, the (Tru- 
man Award honoree) gets up and 
talks about what a great thing Tru- 
man did, but they have never had 
anybody who profited from that. 
Philip Pistilli, foundation president, 
said the lack of black honorees has 
not been intentional. 

He said the group is trying to 
contact Benjamin O. Davis Jr., the 
first Black Air Force general, for 
the 1999 award. 


Gen. Colin Powell 


SHAQ, REEBOK 
DECIDE TO CALL IT 
QUITS 


BOSTON (AP) — After six 
years of hawking Reebok bas- 
ketball shoes, Shaquille O'Neal 
is calling it quits. 

The Los Angeles Lakers’ 
center signed a contract six 
years ago to endorse the 
Stoneham-based company’s 
footwear and apparel, but the 
deal ended recently after both 
parties agreed to dissolve the 
relationship, according to 
Reebok spokesman Dave 
Fogelson. 

The company will continue 
using star athletes to endorse 
its products, but Fogelson said 
“the message is about the 
product, and what the product 
brings the athlete” 

O'Neal's agent, Leonard 
Armato, said he expects to 
announce soon another 
footwear and apparel deal for 
O'Neal. Armato said that 
O'Neal will take this opportuni- 
ty to soy a “whole new 
directi 


Black Caucus 


obtains 


$30 million for 
black farmers 


WASHINGTON — Rep. Max- 
ine Waters (D-CA), Chair of the 
Congressional Black Caucus 
(CBC), hailed the passage of the 
House of Representatives’ Agricul- 
ture Appropriations bill, H.R. 4101, 
which includes provisions to waive 
the statute of limitations for certain 
discrimination claims filed by black 
farmers. 

“The CBC has achieved the 
first part of a major victory to close 
this ugly chapter of discrimination 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) against black 
farmers, who have endured decades 
of discrimination. The Agriculture 
Appropriations bill includes 
approximately $30 million to com- 
pensate black farmers where there 
is a determination of discrimina- 
tion,” stated Rep. Waters. 

Many black farmers. filed dis- 
crimination claims against the 
USDA from 1983 to 1996. Despite 
believing that their claims were 
being processed by the USDA, the 
black farmer claims languished 

ey because the 


NAACP SURVEY 
TRACKS TRAFFIC 
STOPS OF BLACKS 


HARTFORD, Conn. (AP) — 
A survey of police behavior 
that began with the fatal shoot- 
ing of a black New Haven man 
by a white police officer is 
being expanded around the 
state. 


This summer, the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People will 
head a statewide reporting pro- 
gram called “Operation Blind 
Justice” to track how often 
police pull over minority 
motorists and how those dri- 
vers are treated. The NAACP is 
trying to determine how wide- 
spread “profiling” is the prac- 
tice of scrutinizing drivers who 
do not look as if they fit in a 
neighborhood. Black motorists 
have long said the practice 
unfairly targets them. Roger 
Vann, president of Connecti- 
cut's NAACP, plans to distrib- 
ute surveys to 1,500 drivers of 
all races from Fairfield County 
to the Massachusetts border 
by the end of the summer. 


USDA, under the Reagan-Bush 
Administration, had secretly dis- 
mantled the division responsible for 
handling the claims. The Depart- 
ment of Justice (DOJ) now argues 
that the claims are barred by the 
statute of limitations because the 
farmers did not file a court action 
within two years of filing their 
administrative complaints. 

For the past two years, the CBC 
has held hearings, participated in 
“listening sessions” around the 
country, joined with black farmers 
at various rallies, facilitated a meet- 
ing between the President and the 
black farmers, worked with the 
attorneys representing black farm- 
ers, and negotiated the USDA's 
administrative complaint process 
for black farmers. 

“Despite this victory, the statute 
of limitations provisions still must 
pass the Senate and must be signed 
into law by the President,” added 


Cong. Maxine Waters 


/ 
Rep. Waters. “There still is mjore 
work to be done, The farmers /will 
have their day in court in a Class 
action lawsuit on February 1, 999. 
There also may be other farmers 
who have individual consfituent 
complaints that have not begn dealt 
with by the USDA. The CBC will 
continue to assist and fight for the 
rights of black farmers,”| vowed 
Rep. Waters 

Rep. Waters also specially 
thanked CBC Members — Rep. 
John Conyers, Rep. Edolphus 
Towns, Rep. Eva Clayton, Rep. 
Sanford Bishop, Rep. Jim Clyburn, 
Rep. Earl Hilliard, Rep. Cynthia 
McKinney, Rep. Bobby Scott, and 
Rep. Bennie Thompson — who 
have worked tirelessly to ensure 

ce for black farmers. 


UNCE, South 
$21.9 million 


WASHINGTON — The United 
Negro College Fund recently 
ina fe 


Africa unveil 
agreement 


tion Linkages Project (TELP), as the 
contract is known, will also link 


ss on 
Capitol Hill a historic $21.9 million 
contractual agreement, funded by 
the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, to strengthen curricu- 
lum, administration, student leader- 
ship, research and financial develop- 
ment for South Africa’s 15 Histori- 


American to the disad- 
vantaged South African institutions. 

Gray, the author of the 1985-86 
Anti-apartheid Act, said this agree- 
ment is another step toward righting 
the wrongs of the past government's 
oppressive system. 

“This is truly a unique and his- 


call 
and Technikons (HDIs). 

William H. Gray III, President 
and CEO, United Negro College 
Fund was joined in the historic 
announcement by Ambassador Har- 
riet C. Babbitt, Deputy Administra- 
tor, USAID; South African Ambas- 
sador Franklin Sonn; Senator 
Charles Robb (Va.), Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and Dr. Earl 
S. Richardson, Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Board of Advisors on Histor- 
ically Black Colleges and Universi- 
ties. 

UNCF, in intense competition, 
won the USAID contract last month 


toric opportunity for VNCF and for 
me personally because of my past 
involvement with U.S. foreign poli- 


Gray. 
GBP Orec t will alsougive 
UNCF an international ‘presence in 
higher education,” Gray added. 
NCF will work with South 
Africa’s HDIs in the five focus 
areas, and will promote linkages 
between South ‘African and U.S 
institutions of higher education. 
Selected by a panel with majori- 
ty representation from South 
Africa’s HDIs, UNCF promises an 
exciting new phase of TELP’s sup- 
port for South Africa’s historically 


to strengthen the capac- 
ity of the HDIs. The Tertiary Educa- 


and tech- 


nikons. 


White man 
charged for 
remarks about 
Texas killing 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. (AP) — A 
19-year-old man pleaded innocent to 
charges that he told a black woman 
during a parking lot squabble that: 
“I should do to you what they did to 
that guy in Texas.” 

Scott C. Miller of Marietta 
declined comment after being 
arraigned recently in Camillus Town 
Court. Prosecutors upgraded the 
harassment violation against Miller 
to two misdemeanor counts of first- 
degree harassment and second: 
degree aggravated harassment, 
charges that cold ‘bring Miller up to 
a year in jail. 

Darlene Hicks told police she 
and Miller got into an argument 
June 10 after bumping fenders in the 
parking lot of the Camillus Mall. 

As Hicks walked away from the 

spat, Miller began yelling racial 
slurs and made reference to the gris- 
ly, racially-motivated slaying of 
James Byrd Jr, in Jasper, Texas. In a 
case that has attracted worldwide 
attention, police allege that Byrd 
was dragged to his death behind a 
pickup truck by three white men 
with ties to white supremacist 
groups. 
Miller followed Hicks into the 
mall, made more racial remarks and 
threatened to hit her, Hicks told 
police. 

“We're not going to tolerate this 
kind of behavior in Jasper, Camillus 
or Syracuse,” said Donna Reese, a 
spokeswoman for the Syracuse 
chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. “Too many times we've 
taken this abuse. She shouldn’t have 
to go through this in 1998.” 

Miller's lawyer, Dan Welch, 
said he thought the case against 
Miller had been overblown. 

“Based on what I’ve seen and 
heard, the only thing he may be 
guilty of is poor judgment,” Welch 
said. 
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MANDELA REUNITED 
WITH WOMAN WHO 
FOUGHT APARTHEID 


SOWETO, South Africa 
(AP)—Forty years after he 
plotted the overthrow of white 
rule while drinking tea in her 
house, President Nelson Man- 
dela was reunited recently with 
96-year-old Augusta Lollan. 

“She may not have hit the 
headlines, but she was one of 
the persons in those most diffi- 
cult days who ... was in the 
forefront,” said Mandela, drap- 
ing an arm over Lollan’s 
stooped shoulders. 

The reunion underscored 
the fact that the African Nation- 
al Congress activists who 
fought apartheid through civil 
disobedience and guerrilla tac- 
tics are retiring or dying, pass- 
ing the mantle to a younger 
generation. 

Mandela, 79, is retiring and 
will likely be succeeded by 56- 
year-old Deputy President 
Thabo Mbeki after next year's 
elections. 

Mandela and other ANC mil- 
itants, including Lollan's son 
Stanley, had planned ANC poli- 
cies and actions in her home in 
Soweto, the sprawling black 
township near Johannesburg. 
Police often invaded her 


Congress fails on 
civil rights issues 


By Darlene Superville 
Associated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
NAACP says the Republican-led 
Congress is doing poorly on civil 
rights issues and is urging its mem- 
bers to vote in November against 
lawmakers who defied the organi- 
zation’s position on affirmative 
action and other legislative propos- 
als. 

We are calling for the defeat of 
people who have failed in this 
report,” Kweisi Mfume, president 
of the NAACP, said at a Capitol 
news conference Wednesday to 
release the group’s report card on 
the 105th Congress. Ona scale of 0 
to 100, the entire Congress scored 
51. Republicans earned an average 
score of 18 and Democrats received 
an 87. 

A slim majority of House and 
Senate members, 53 percent, earned 
failing scores. Less than a third, 26 
percent, received top grades, 
Mfume said. Spokesmen for Senate 
Majority Leader Trent Lott, R- 
Miss., and House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich, R-Ga., declined to com- 
men 

Mfume said the 


Baltimore- 
based civil rights izati 


affirmative action, budget and 
finance, the census, juvenile justice 
and voter empowerment — to com- 
pile the grades. 

In the Senate, the NAACP 
looked at votes to confirm Labor 
Secretary Alexis Herman and U.S. 
Surgeon General Dr. David Satcher, 
adopt a balanced budget amend- 
ment to the Constitution and kill an 


bill. The NAACP supported both 
nominations and opposed the latter 
two votes. 

Among the House votes were 
passage of a juvenile crime bill to 
try more violent teens as adults and 
another to spend $7 million to send 
poor District of Columbia pupils to 
private schools. It also reviewed 
votes on amendments to eliminate 
affirmative action programs in the 
Transportation Department and in 
federally supported higher educa- 
tion. The NAACP opposed all of 
these votes. 

After tabulating each member's 
individual score on these important 
votes, it is clear that the majority of 
the 105th Congress is guilty of non- 
performance on these issues ... and 
is in default,” said Mfume, a former 

Democrati rom 


reviewed 10 votes by the Senate 
and a dozen in the House that cov- 
ered six categories — confirmation, 


Maryland The NAACP’s 1,700 
branches will distribute the report 


cards nationwide, he said. 
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OPINION 


|cient manner. The three- 


ment and planning. 


tional guidanc: 
novice get up to speed. 


mandatory follow-up training. 
At this it 


DITORIAL 


R new look ae 
a new DYFS 


‘The $20 million initiative to revamp the 
Services is a much needed for the quality of life for the state’s at-risk children. 
Under this plan, a minimum of 100 additional case workers will be added to the} 
department, to move children into permanent homes in a faster and more effi- 
ear strategic plan recently unveiled by Acting Human| 
Services Commissioner Michelle Guhl plans changes in six areas, among them 
the expedition of permanency for children in care and improved case assess- 


‘Two points of note in this new initiative are plans for increased training for| 
both case workers and foster parents. A one-year period of training is now] 
required for all entry-level case workers. Although the effectiveness of a person| 
in this of of position wouldn’t be maximized in a 12-month period, the addi- 

by the seasoned professionals goes a long way to helping the 


Also under the new plan, foster homes will be certified and foster parents 
must be re-certified yearly. This places a more effective scrutiny on who will 
care for children in need, The training program will be doubled and will include 


is up to all those concerned to make sure there 
follow through with these plans. Effective change comes from without as well 
as within. The changes now being developed in DYFS are sorely needed to pro- 
tect the most vulnerable individuals in our state. 


artment of Youth and Family! 


The myths of “Gone 
With The Wind’ 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


I was surprised that “Citizen 
Kane,” “The Godfather,” and 
“Casablanea” placed higher than “Gone 
With the Wind” (GWTW) on the 
American Film Institute’s recent list of 
the 100 greatest American movies of all 
time. I say surprised because from the 
moment I started going to the movies I 
have heard film buffs and critics fawn 
over GWIW as the all-time American 
film masterpiece. It certainly has every- 
thing filmgoers could want: heroism, 


villainy, 
romancen 
tragedy, ane 
action, ai GWTW 
set against avoided the 
aop of ani i SN love} 
event that is oe 7 
generally sanitized the 
regarded as EE 
the defining More vicious 
moment in 
E ESICTOD DES, OF 
history, the blacks, and 
Civil war, 
its allowed 

DANa x 
aa ACITESS Hattie 

t hs McDaniel to 
been accept- 
edforneary portray the 
60 f 
eww leading black 
pretty much 
a e character, the 
right about maid, 
the South, ; 
slavery, and Mammy, with 
the Civil 
he Gui some measure 
now, this of sass and 
generation ga 
of filmgoers dignity. 
again oan 
revel in 


Saane ieanieons and triumphs with 
the film’s re-release by New Line 
Cinema late last month. 

‘And that’s the problem. GWTW is 
still steeped in myths that film critics, 
and audiences have ignored, or glossed 
over in the past. They include that: 
African-Americans were for the most 
part servile, loyal, and contented as 
slaves, slavery was a relatively benevo- 
Jent brand of servitude, and the South 
was the victim of the Civil War. Author 
Margaret Mitchell set the tone for this 
historical whitewash in her novel 
which, sans the romance, was essential- 
ly an impassioned homage to the glo- 
ries of the Old South, desecrated in her 


view by brutal Yankees, predatory 
Northem — Carpetbaggers, corrupt 
Southern Scalawags, and misguided 
Northem do-gooders. 

The film’s producer David O. 
Selznick, mindful that the film would 
be criticized by the Black press and 
Black leaders, smoothed over the 
book's hard political edges. GWIW 
avoided the “N word,” sanitized the 
more vicious stereotypes of Blacks, and 
allowed actress Hattie McDaniel to por- 
tray the leading Black character, the 
maid, Mammy, with some measure of 
sass and dignity. McDaniel was reward- 
ed with an Oscar for best supporting 
actress in 1939, thus becoming the first 
African American to win an academy 
award, 

But her towering performance did- 
n't rescue the other Blacks in the film 
from negative stereotypes. They are 
depicted as clownish, docile, and ever- 
faithful slaves; roles that were deeply 
enshrined in Hollywood screen lore by 
the 1930s. McDaniel’s on-screen tri- 
umph also didn't translate into any 
major changes in Hollywood's image 
of African Americans. In fact, the 
actress wasn’t even invited to the film's 
premiere at a racially segregated theater 
in Atlanta. During the next decade she 
appeared in more than 20 films, but still 
in the role of cook, housekeeper, or 
maid. 

In GWIW, there are no cruel mas- 
ters, beatings, gun toting slave 
patrollers, run away slaves, or aboli- 
tionists. Slavery is presented as no 
more harmful than the class-rigid pater- 
nalism of the English aristocracy. As for 
Reconstruction, there are no nightriding 
Klansmen, whips, buring crosses, and 
little hint of the struggle of Blacks for 
political rights during that era. 

To this day the critics that continue 
to heap praise on GWIW give the false 
impression that African Americans did 
not protest the film’s distortions. Many 
did. There were picket lines at some of 
the theaters where the film was shown, 
some Black newspapers attacked the 
film’s racist stereotypes, and while the 
NAACP praised Selznick for “erasing” 
the racial epithets, it declined to endorse 
the film. 

GWTW will always be reniem- 
bered as a film that reflects Hollywood 
filmmaking at its best. But it should 
also be remembered as a film that 
reflects Hollywood myth making at its 
worst. 


Dr. Earl Ofari Hutchinson is the 
author of “The Crisis in Black and 
Black,” email:ehutchi344@aol.com 
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Right On, 


By Dr. Lenora Fulani 


Jay Bulworth, the character por- 
trayed by Warren Beatty in his recent 
movie, Bulworth is the prototypical 
U.S. politician so viscerally distrusted 
by American voters (76 percent now 
think government is run by powerful 
interests working for themselves, not 
the people). A Kennedy liberal turned. 
pawn of California's voracious corpo- 
rate interests, Senator Bulworth has 


come face to face with his own moral _ 


corruption. He pledges to stop an 
anti-insurance company bill in 
exchange for a $10 million life insur- 
ance policy a gift from an industry 
lobbyist. Then he contracts a hit on 
himself. 

In this brilliantly designed set up, 
the first five minutes of the mtovie 
shows us not simply a political sys- 
tem gone mad with corruption, but a 
Politician gone mad as well. Shortly 


hits the campaign trail for the final 
days of his reelection bid Senator 
Bulworth, freed of the anguish of his 
moral and political collapse, begins to 
utter the awful truth in a series of 
public appearances that shatter the 
basic canons of liberal political cor- 
rectness. This includes the hallowed 
ground of how Black people are sup- 
posed to be depicted in film, 

Suffice it to say that as an African 
American independent who has spent 
the better part of the last 15 years 
communicating to Black voters the 
extent to which the Democratic Party 
takes us for granted (and trying to 
create an alternative place for us to 
go) it was downright exhilarating to 
see the scene where a Black church 
member in South Central Los 
Angeles accuses Bulworth of saying 
that the Democratic Party doesn’t 
care about Blacks. Bulworth confirms 
her charge. 

I’ve spent over a decade trying to 
persuade such Black militants as 
Minister Louis Farrakhan, Rev. Jesse 
Jackson (who reportedly disliked the 
film) and Rey. Al Sharpton to be that 
honest. However, it was Bulworth, 
created by Warren Beatty along with 
his talented and insightful co-screen- 
writer Jeremy Pikser who finally 
reached a mass American audience 
with that message. Beatty, Pikser and 
Bulworth tum out to have more guts 
than America’s best-known Black 
leaders do. Having also been critical 
of the extent to which the Jewish 
establishment has opportunistically 
played the “Farrakhan card” to incite 
and raise money from Jews, I could- 
n't help but enjoy Bulworth’s bum- 
bling search for the pro-forma anti- 
Farrakhan remark in his speech to, 


Bulworth! 


what the movie termed, “Hollywood's 
Big Jews.” 

Mr. Pikser was the guest on my 
weekly television show and, together 
with my co-host Fred Newman, we 
had the opportunity to discuss the 
film’s impact on the movie-going 
public, on progressive culture, and 
the statement the film was looking to 
make about Black/white relations, a 
source of some controversy in Black 
circles. On the show, Pikser said the 
film was not attempting to make a 
statement about race relations, but 
about Bulworth’s experience in com- 
ing into contact with a constituency 
he is supposed to serve, but is thor- 
oughly alienated from. Still, because 
Bulworth falls in love with Nina, a 
young Black woman (Halle Berry) 
from the heart of South Central’s drug 
and crime ridden ghetto and begins to 
rhyme (as in rap) rather than speak, 
some Black critics felt that the film 
and Beatty overstepped the bounds of 
political correctness. They're right. 
And therein lies the genius of the 
film. 

Beatty as Bulworth (and no doubt 
Beatty as Beatty )is the world’s most 
god-awful rapper. Not being white 
myself, it’s a bit hard to gauge how 
humiliating it must be for white audi- 
ences to watch, For our part, Blacks 
feel ridiculous when it’s the psychot- 
ic white Bulworth who tells us the 
depths to which we have sunk in our 
slavish relationship to the Democratic 
Party and our ruthless brutalization of 
one another in drug and gang life, 
economic imperatives notwithstand- 
ing. We'd rather hear it from Jesse 
Jackson. Unfortunately, Jesse won't 
say it. But Bulworth does, in no small 
part because the film takes seriously 
the notion that racism is a white prob- 
lem, for which whites must take 
responsibility and action, Jesse 
wouldn't say that either, because if he 
did, he and other Black arbiters of 
race relations in America would be 
out of a job. 

For me, Bulworth was mainly 
about giving up the conservative and 
deadening politics of political cor- 
rectness (yes, D eat ae moderate 
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By Walter Fields 


At the dawn of this century 
scholar and intellectual Dr. W.E.B. 
Dubois suggested that the problem of 
the 20th century would be that of the 
“color line.” The founder of the 
INAACP understood that the racial 
stratification present in American 
lendangered democracy. Almost 100 
lyears after Dubois observation, and 
las we approach a new millennium, 
ithe color line will continue to define 
this nation. Race and ethnicity will 
play a dominant role in shaping 
American society in the next century. 
Albeit in a manner that could funda- 
mentally transform America as we 
have come to know it. 

Census data indicates that some- 
time early—within the first quarter of 
the 21st century, whites will lose their 
[majority status in the United States. If 
present patterns of immigration per- 
sists new entrants from Latin 
(America and Asia will, along with 
blacks form a new majority. The 
black population will benefit from an 
influx from the Caribbean and Africa, 
lalthough the rate of growth will be 
slower than among Hispanics and 
(Asians. The term “minority” will take 
jon a whole new meaning. 

This imipending change raises 
some serious questions about how 
blacks will adapt to their new status. 
After almost four hundred years 
struggling for political and econor 
equality, blacks must now position 
themselves to work in coalition with 
emerging communities of color. It is 
Ino small task and will now be an easy 
transition for the black community. 
Given the history of racism in this 
nation, black leadership has been 
reluctant to share power with groups 
that should be natural allies. Our 
loften-strained relationship with the 
Hispanic community is indicative of 
our failure to grasp the enormity of 
the change that confronts us. In fact, 
we have often exhibited behavior 
towards Spanish speaking citizens 
of how whites have treat- 


Black 
as Newt Gingrich's family values), 
and being willing to look ridiculous. 
If Black and white America could 
ever get to the point of being willing 
to be ridiculous together, we'd proba- 
bly rid the country of racism in the 
process. Congratulations, Jeremy, 
Warren and Halle! Go see the movie! 


Dr. Fulani is currently a leading 
activist iñ the Reform Party an 
chairs the Committee for a Unified 
Independem Party. 


FCC picks a fight 
at the wrong time 


By John William Templeton 


On the same day that ATT 


the leading daily newspaper; the NBC 
affiliate, a 24-hour cable news channel; 
with CBS, which has d television station 


announced plans to swallow TCI, the 
l C ications Ci i 


decided to take a stand against media 
concentration in the most bizarre fash- 
ion. t 

The FCC decided to block Granite 
Broadcasting, the only nationwide 
Black-managed publicly-traded broad- 
casting firm, from acquiring a second 
television station in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Granite has managed to sur- 
vive the competition camage wrought 
by the Telecommunication Act of 1996, 
under the leadership of W. Don 
Comwell. 

Granite already owns KNTV-11 in 
San Jose, approximately 60 miles south 
of San Francisco. KNTV-11 is an ABC 
affiliate in the same market as the 
Disney/ABC-owned KGO, which 
means that KNTV-11 will not have 
access to cable distribution outside the 
San Jose area. Granite then announced 
plans to acquire the only remaining inde- 
pendent station in the market, KOFY- 
Channel 20, a WB-network affiliate, 
which does have “must-carry” status 
throughout the entire television market. 

Granite’s track record with its previ- 
ous 11 stations has been to upgrade news 
operations and improve sales perfor- 
mance. 

The Telecommunications Act of 
1996 will go down in history as one of 
the great frauds of all time. Citizens were 
told by both Republicans and Democrats 
that if broadcasters, cable distributors, 
telephone and long distance producers 
were allowed to compete with each 
other, there would be more options, 
more diverse ownership and lower 
prices. 

This hustle was abetted by a cam- 
paign to attack tax certificates for minor- 
ity broadcast owners as a “quota” sys- 
tem. 

‘As soon as the ink was dry, these 
media Pac-men began gobbling each 
other up. Before 1996, a company could 
not own more than 12 television stations 
and 12 radio stations. Now there are no 
limits except that a company’s holdings 
should not reach more than 35 percent of 
the entire country. 

Now each television network has 
swallowed up as many of its affiliates as 
possible, along with as many radio sta- 
tions as possible. Ten companies now 
‘own most of the radio stations in the 
country and a half dozen dominate tele- 
vision broadcasting 

In San Francisco, Granite has to 
compete with a conglomerate that 
includes the San Francisco Chronicle, 


and two radio stations; with ABC, which 
tis a levi ay 


tions and a Fox affiliate owned by Cox 
Communications, a leading cable and 
print company. 

The purchase of KOFY is the only 
rational business option for Granite to be 
competitive in the market and the only 
hope for Bay Area residents to have a 
distinctive option for programming and 
news coverage. For instance, the Fox 
affiliate gives free time to a conserva- 
tive, anti-African-American state sena- 
tor in order to attack San Francisco 
Mayor Willie Brown and thumbs its 
nose at those who seek a marketplace of 
ideas. They know that the 
Telecommunications Act has made it 
| practically impossible to take a station’s 


‘license based on the way it serves the 


‘community. 

So, while the ATT-TCI merger is 
likely to sail through, as did the Bell 
Alantic-Nynex; SBC-Pacific Telesis- 
Ameritec! forldCom-MCI, the FCC 
has decided to get tough with Granite. It 
is dismaying that this is happening at a 
time when the FCC has its highest num- 
ber of Black Commissioners ever — two 
of seven. This is clearly a situation when 
common sense should overcome a strict 
reading of the law. 

Granite has demonstrated its ability 
fo compete in the marketplace with 
small market stations. The KOFY pur- 
chase will be its second station in a top 
10 market and is essential to its ability to 
remain an independent voice in the 
broadcast industry. 

‘The FCC can provide Granite with a 
waiver. Otherwise it will have to sell one 
of its Bay Area stations within nine 
months. It is time to write FCC 
Chairman William Kennard, 
Commissioner Michael Powell and 
other com rs to let them know 
that this decision is actually anti-compet- 
itive. 

Now that the ATT-TCI merger has 
indirectly made Black Entertainment 
‘Television an affiliated company of Ma 
Bell, Granite stands alone as the Black 
presence in television. Blocking its abil- 
ity to grow will lead to its eventual 
absorption by the media Pac-men. 
od current law, there might never be 

ther opportunity to have a Black- 
ret broadeaster of this magnitude. 


John La Templeton is executive 
of “Griot,” the 


jed us. That same can be said for our 
relationship with the Asian communi- 
ty. And that’s a tragedy. Our limited 


definition of “black community” may] 


impede progress as we move forward. 

The next century calls for new| 
thinking on the part of African] 
Americans and people of African 
descent. A new paradigm must be 
constructed that embraces demo-| 
graphic concepts but is not as crazy as| 
it may seem. Blacks must be defined 
in the political sense. That is, applied 
to those groups that have historically 
been disadvantaged, through law and| 
custom, due to color, Black{ 
Hispanics, American Indians and 
Asians all fall into that category. 

‘As a community, we cannot walk 
into the next century in worse shape| 
than we were entering the 20th centu- 
ry. What Dubois saw as a problem| 
could be an opportunity during the 
next one hundred years. First, wel 
must be willing to stop business as| 
usual. It is one thing to be part of the| 
majority, quite another to hold and 
exercise real power, Our methods of| 
engaging the political process mist be 
examined and revised. Clinging tol 
traditional notions of access—mainly| 
the two party system—will no longer| 
suffice. Established relationships! 
with the Democratic and Republican] 
parties must be re-negotiated to the| 
benefit of emerging groups8. And i 
not to the satisfaction of the new 
majority, other alternatives need to be 
pursued. Likewise, traditional rules| 
of participation —“one person, one] 
vote”—and power—“majority 
tules”—may need to give way to pro- 
portional voting and representation. 
We cannot afford to cling to the status 
quo simply because we fear change. 

Equally important will be access 
to capital and creating opportunities 
for wealth accumulation. Attaining 
political power means little without} 
economic power. 

The transition must begin today. 
A real dialogue must be established} 
with the Hispanic and Asian commu- 
nities. And a framework for collabo- 
ration must be established. We have] 
lived under on form of majority rule. 

It is now time to present a new] 
model. 


The government’s legal 
case against Don King 


By Mark Durham 


‘A major legal drama is unfolding 
in a Manhattan, N.Y. court room 
where federal prosecutors are trying 
for a second time to convict boxing 
promoter Don King of fraud in con- 
nection with a canceled 1991 boxing 
match. King’s first trial in 1995 ended 
with a hung jury when the govern- 
ment was unable to prove its case 
against him, Now prosecutors are pre- 
senting their case again after exercis- 
ing what presiding judge Lawrence 
McKenna described as “judicial vin- 
dictiveness” by iding the ori 
nal charges to include his corporation, 
Don King Productions. 

Based on information provided 
by Joe Maffia, a former employee 
who resigned from Don King 
Productions after King accused him 
of stealing, government attorneys 
allege that the corporation submitted 
a false claim to insurer Lloyd’s of 
London for reimbursement of 
$350,000 in non-refundable training 
expenses. The fact that Lloyd’s did 
not challenge the claim or initiate 
legal proceedings against. King, and 
that similar disputes between corpora- 
tions are usually treated as civil mat- 
ters, have led more than a few 
observers to question the real motiva- 
tion behind the case. 

The government has continued its 
Prosecution despite appeals to 
Attomey General Janet Reno for a 
review of the charges against King, 
Rather than responding positively to 
the concerns expressed by African- 
American leadership, the government 
has elected to parade a group of 
King’s critics, competitors, disgrun- 
tled former business associations and 
other questionable witnesses before 
the jury in a desperate attempt to 
obtain a conviction. 

A number of differences are 
apparent between the current trial and 
the one that preceded it. King’s attor- 
neys succeeded in increasing the 
number of African Americans on the 


jury to five, from one in the first trial, 
and they have exposed numerous 
inconsistencies in testimony by gov- 
ernment witnesses, In addition, the 
New York City press corps is giving 
this trial far less coverage than they 
did the first. 

The government's aggressive 
prosecution of this case despite a lack 
of solid evidence raises a basic ques- 
tion: Why are they trying so hard to 
put Don King, a man who paid over 
$30 million in taxes last year, behind 
bars? A look at the multi-billion dol- 
lar industry of televised sporting 
events may provide some clues to just 
what’s at stake. 

In an elite arena traditionally 


African American to have a control- 
ling interest in a major television 
sport in the United States, It has been 
widely reported that he has generated 
more millions for more fighters than 
any boxing promoter in history. It is 
no secret that he also continues to 
donate much of his wealth to support 
education, people in need and many 
organizations, including some that 
critics have regarded as controversial, 
like Nelson Mandela’s African 
National Me aed during its fight to 
overthrow apartheid. 

Don King’s prominence, inde- 
pendence, and longevity in the boxing 
business reflect a reality that some in 
our nation’s power structure are 
unwilling to readily accept. Like oth- 
ers before him who have advanced 
the cause of African Americans, he 
has challenged and overcome barriers 
imposed by institutional racism to 
reach the pinnacle of success in his 
field. As a result, those who seek to 
Belgas the unjust economic and 
political imbalance that persists in 
professional aor regard him as a 
serious threat 


Mark Durham is a contributing 
writer for the National Newspaper 
Publishing Association. 
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Crry News A5 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 


UNION — The New Jersey Technolo- 
gy Fast 50 Awards Breakfast acknowl- 
edges the 50 fastest growing technol- 
ogy companies in New Jersey. For 
more information, call 973-242-6237 
ext. 224. 


WESTFIELD — Rutgers Cooperative 
Extension of Union County is offering 
the course “Make Your 1998 Less Tax- 
ing” The class takes place from 7-9 
pm at the RCE Auditorium. For more 
information, call 654-9854. 


MONDAY, JULY 20 


NEWARK — Watch “Employment New 
Jersey” on NJN Public Television 
which airs Mondays at 7pm and Sun- 
days at 9:30 am. 


TUESDAY, JULY 21 


MONMOUTH JUNCTION—Scranton 
Electronic Commerce Resource Cen- 
ter offers an introduction to EDI and a 
Software Open House to learn all 
about the fundamentals of this “must 
have” technology sample some 
EC/EDI software firsthand.800-575- 
ECRC. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22 


WESTFIELD—A class on “Long Term 
Financial Care Planning” will be 
offered at the Rutgers Cooperative 
Extension Auditorium. For more infor- 
mation, call 908-654-9854, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 


NEW YORK — A two-day expo “Cus- 
tomer Relationship Management 
Through Integrated Business Solu- 
tions’ at the Jacob Javits Center. For 
more information, call 1-800-324- 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3 


NEW YORK — A one-day seminar 
titled “The better business writing 
workshop” held at the New York Mar- 
riott East Side. For more information, 
call 1-800-255-4141. 


NEW YORK — A two-day seminar on 
facilities management at the American 
Management Association from 8 am - 
4 pm. For more information and to reg- 
ister, call 1-800-821-3919, 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 4 


WESTFIELD—A class on “Asset Allo- 
cation” will be offered at the Rutgers 
Cooperative Extension Auditorium 
from 7-9 pm. For more information, call 
908-654-9854 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5 


FAIRFIELD — A two-day seminar on 
facilities management held at the Best 
Western Executive Inn from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m.. To register or for more informa- 
tion, call 1-800-821-3919. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13 


EDISON — A comprehensive two-day 
workshop on Business Writing & 
Grammar Skills held at the Clarion 
Hotel at Edison Square. To enroll and 
for more information, call 1-800-258- 
7246. 


ATLANTA — The Black Professional 
Secretaries Association hosts the 9th 
Annual Professional Developmént 
Conference at the Atlanta Renais- 
sance Hotel. Workshops include build- 
ing a web page, and preparing for the 
“virtual office.” For more information, 
call 770-578-5005. 


Are blacks 
left behind by 
prosperity? 


By Bruce Smith 
Associated Press Writer 


CHARLESTON, S.C. (AP) — 
The government does a lot to help 
business invest in foreign nations. 
but what is needed now is a way to 
help them invest in impoverished 
areas of the United States, the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson says. 

Jackson, who was in town to 
address the National Association of 
State Treasurers, said that millions 
of people are still in poverty despite 
the booming economy. He said while 
the United States has development 
programs to encourage investment 
and reduce business risks aboard, 
“there’s no such security to develop 
undeveloped America.” 

Jackson said a round table meet- 
ing will be held in New York next 
month to discuss the issue with top 
corporate executives and other busi- 
ness leaders. 

“We simply need a formula for 
development of the American peo- 
ple,” Jackson said. He said few 
would have imagined Jackson, a 
Greenville, S.C., native, said people 
should have the right to decide 
whether they want gambling but said 
gaming can’t replace investing in 

jobs. 
Eh Dene pig Hodges, who is 
running for governor, has proposed a 
lottery as a way of raising money for 
education. 

“A gambling boat is not a substi- 
tute for a textile job. It is not a sub- 
stitute for a family farm. You need in 
that area investment or incentives to 
increase investment and reduce 
tisk,” Jackson said. 


Prudential gets go ahead 
to trade stock publicly 


TRENTON (AP) — Gov. Christie 
Whitman recently signed a bill that 
will set up a framework for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America to 
become a publicly traded company. 

The law will start a process for 
the nation’s largest life insurer to con- 
vert from a company owned by poli- 
cyholders to one owned by stockhold- 
ers. Newark-based Prudential says 
converting will help it raise capital to 
better compete in the marketplace. 

“We're delighted that the gover- 
nor signed the bill into law,” said 
Robert DeFillippo, spokesman for 
Prudential. “Now we begin a long 
Process that includes some very 
detailed work on the reorganization 
plan. We will now come up with a 
detailed blueprint on how Prudential 
will look as a public company.” Pru- 
dential hopes to go public by the first 
quarter of the year 2000, DeFillippo 
said. 

The upcoming process will deter- 
mine the 

rules for how Prudential’s 11 mil- 
lion holders of life insurance policies 
and annuities will fare in the conver- 
sion, One million of these policyhold- 
ers are from New Jersey. 

Under the plan, policyholders 
would be allowed to become stock- 
holders or get cash. DeFillippo said 
the company’s intent is for policy- 


holders to get Prudential stock. He 
said the cash settlements would be 
targeted to business 401K plans, 
which cannot get stock under federal 
law. 


‘Officials estimate the disburse- 
ment could be in the $20 billion 
range, but that figure could change, 
depending on how much Prudential is 
worth at the time of the conversion. 

Prudential officials said the law 
will provide the nation’s toughest 
rules for such a changeover. Con- 
sumer advocates say it includes loop- 
holes that could allow Prudential to 
limit public discussion and keep 
secret documents that could deter- 
mine how the pot is divided. 

“Our hope is that the process of 
approving the plan, which is going to 
be large and complex, won’t be like 
the process of passing the bill, which 
happened with little public delibera- 
tion,” said Anthony Wright, program 
director for New Jersey Citizen 
Action. 
reorganization process 
requires “fair and equitable” stan- 
dards be set to distribute the value of 
the policies to policyholders. It 
requires a detailed plan on how the 
conversion would be set up. The plan 
would require approval by three-quar- 
ters of Prudential’s board of directors, 
and the insurance commissioner. 


The bill signed by Governor Whit- 
man will start a process for the Pru- 
dential to convert from a company 
owned by policyholders to one 
owned by stockholders. 

Finally, at least one million policy- 
holders must vote on the plan, and at 
least two-thirds of those voting must 
approve. DeFillippo said no company 
has required such a high approval 
standard when going through this 
process. 


Mutual funds continue to be the 
most popular investment used to 
achieve personal financial planning 
goals. Last week I outlined the three 
major advantages of investing in 
mutual funds. This week I will 
describe the: three major types of 
mutual funds. They are: 

Money Market Mutual Funds 
Money market mutual funds are 
the only type of mutual fund in 
which the share price is locked at $1 
per share and does not vary. Owners 
of money market mutual funds 
receive dividend payments. These 
funds are attractive because the div- 
idend payment is typically higher 
than the interest you would receive 
in a bank savings account. In addi- 
tion, money market mutual funds 
typically provide shareholders with 
check writing privileges (although 
checks usually have to be $250 or 
more). Money market mutual funds 
are not insured. However, they 
invest large sums of money in: Trea- 
sury securities and other govern- 
ment debt; 60 to 90 day commercial 
paper (short-term debt issued by 
major corporations); and large cer- 
tificates of deposit (CDs) 

Bond Funds 

Like money market mutual 
funds, bond funds are considered 
lone of the safest types of mutual 
funds. Bond funds invest in bonds 
issued by corporations and govern- 
ments. Bond mutual funds contain a 


New rules set for minority preferences 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The 
Clinton administration has developed 
new guidelines for determining 
which minority-owned businesses 
receive preferences for federal con- 
tracts. Owners will have to prove 
they are disadvantaged. 

“These reforms, which continue 
my promise to mend—not end— 
affirmative action, expand opportuni 

I disadvantaged busi- 


es," President n said in a 
statement released recently at the 


White House. 

The new guidelines are not sub- 
ject to congressional approval and 
will be phased in by Jan. 1. Other 
changes target industries in which 
minority companies’ share of federal 
business is smaller than their market 
share, according to a Commerce 
Department survey. The likely indus- 
tries include electronics, printing, 
transportation equipment and build- 


said. Companies in the industries that 


fit the profile will get a price break of 
up to 10 percent in calculating the 
low bidder for government contracts. 
This so-called price evaluation credit 
is nota set-aside and does not ensure 
any firm will win a contract, Clinton 


said, 

Eligible businesses, which previ- 
ously identified themselves as being 
owned and controlled by at least one 
socially and economically disadvan- 
taged person, will now be certified by 
the Small Business Administration 


SBA aids 


PATERSON — Aida Alvarez, 
administrator of the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA), recently 
signed a partnership agreement with 
the Statewide Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce (SHCC) of New Jersey. 
The agreement is part of SBA’s three 
year Outreach initiative designed to 
sharply Increase the amount of financ- 
ing and other technical assistance 
available to America’s Hispanic entre- 
preneurs. 

At the Partnership Agreement 
signing, Administrator Alvarez said, 
“Today, the SBA is joining forces 
with the Statewide Hispanic Chamber 
of Commerce of New Jersey to help 
Hispanic entrepreneurs in New Jersey 
start, build and grow their businesses 
to the 21st century. This historic part- 
nership means that many more His- 
panic-owned businesses will be able 
to take advantage of the SBA’s pro- 
grams, services and financial assis- 


hispanic businesses 


a Administrator Aida Alvarez 

FF A ciginistrator Alvarez signed the 
agreement that commits each organi- 
zation to work together to identify and 
serve Hispanic entrepreneurs through- 
out New Jersey. It is part of SBA’s 


The degree of red that intere 
can only be measured by how you 


You must stop at the 


And try not to beat the fire engines. . Just enter the re 


overall Qutreach Initiative to reach 
historically underserved and underuti- 
liged business communities. The part- 
nérship agreement will not only result 
if increased loans to Hispanic busi- 
jesses throughout New Jersey, but 
‘will also serve to educate the Hispan- 
[ic community on the many other pro- 
E and services the SBA offers to 
/ help entrepreneurs start and build suc- 
cessful businesses. 

The agreement was signed at the 
Paterson Small Business Develop- 
ment Center in Paterson, New Jersey 
Signing for the SEICC, which has 
seven local chamber members, was 
Daniel H. Jara, president and CEO. 

The SBA’s Hispanic Initiative is 
expected to result in a tripling of 
Joan assistance to Hispanic small 
businesses. In the next three years 
alone, the SBA expects to guarantee 
$2.5 billion of loans to Hispanic- 
owned companies. 
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sified portfolio of many bonds 
thereby minimizing the risk to 


shareholders. Each bond has a spec- 
ified interest rate and maturity date. 
Typically, fund managers will hold a 
wide variety of bonds with many 
different interest rates and maturity 
ldates to increase the investment 


late Term” and Long-term” 
Short-term bond fund managers 
purchase bonds that are maturing in 
the next few years 

Intermediate term bond fund 
managers purchase bonds that 
mature in seven to ten years. Long- 
term bond fund managers purchase 
bonds that mature in fifteen or more 
years. The bond funds purchasing 
longer-term bonds will typically 
fluctuate more in price and have a 
higher rate of return. The rate of 


Mutual funds help achieve 
financial goals Pac camer 


former Certified Financial Planner 


retum of bond funds also depends| 
on the credit rating of the bonds, 
The lower the credit rating the 
greater the risk of default and the 
higher the interest rate. Some funds| 
invest in only AAA and AA rated| 
bonds. Other funds invest in BB orl 
lower rated bonds. In short, note all 
bond funds are not the same. Make 
sure that you understand what bonds| 
are in a mutual fund portfolio before| 
you invest in bond funds. 

Stock Funds 

Stocks represent a share of own- 
ership in a corporation, Stock funds 
invest mostly in the stocks of pub- 
licly traded companies. Stock funds| 
are the most popular of all mutual] 
funds because they have outpaced| 
inflation by 10percetn to 20 percent| 
(some funds have done even better)| 
over the last 20 years. Money mar- 
ket mutual funds and bond funds are| 
much safer investments, however, 
they have outpaced inflation by only| 
3 percent to 5 percent in the same| 
time period. Stock fund managers| 
purchase a portfolio of stocks that 
they believe will help them achieve| 
their investment goals while mini- 
mizing their investment risk. Stock| 
funds make money through divi- 
dends, capital gains distributions 
and appreciation. Some of thel 
stocks within a mutual fund portfo- 
lio pay dividends which are passed] 
on to the mutual fund shareholder, 
The profit received from selling al 
stock at a higher price than the pur- 
chased price is called capital gains. 
These capital gains (or capital los 
es) are shared by the mutual fundi 
shareholders. The mutual fund pur- 
chase price per share fluctuates on al 
daily basis. Therefore you can make| 
money or lose money by  selling| 
mutual fund shares at the current 
price. 

‘You are now familiar with the 
three major types of mutual funds. 
Investing in stock funds teas proven| 
to be the best way to achieve your 
financial goals. Next week I will 
review the sub-types of stock mutu- 
al funds. 


Dale G. Caldwell is a Certified} 
Management Consultant (CMC), a| 


(CFP) and a National Director oj 
Recruiting at Deloitte & Touche 
Consulting Group. 


Your Insurance Bills Too High ? 
Small Business Owners 


Very Low Insurance Rates 
siding, painters, tile work, etc. 
plumbers, electricians, carpenters, etc. 
florist, beauty salons, pizzerias, etc. 
Hal Rose Agency 
908-354-1000 


50 Years in Business, We Must Be Doing Something Right! 


Send t 


promotions to: 
City News Business Section 
clo City News 
P.O. Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 
or fax (908) 753-1036 
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Historic church 
receives funds for 
preservation 


TRENTON—St. James 
A.M.E. Church in Newark 
recently received a $450,000 
low interest loan for the preser- 
vation of this historic church. 

The loan was made through 
legislative bill ACR-110 spon- 
sored by Assemblyman Craig 
A. Stanley. 

“New Jersey’s history can 
be found in the many buildings 
and churches in all of our com- 
munities,” said Stanley (D-Irv- 
ington). “We cannot allow this 
history to crumble to the 
ground by not preserving these 
important historic buildings.” 

The funds for this preserva- 
tion project would come from 
the “New Jersey Green Acres, 
Cultural Centers and Historic 
Preservation Bond Act of 
1987.” In 1987, $3 million was 
appropriated to provide low- 
interest loans to finance his- 
toric preservation projects by 
counties, municipalities and 
tax exempt nonprofit associa- 
tions. The New Jersey Historic 
Trust has approved the project 
for funding, subject to its pas- 
sage through the Legislature. 

‘This church holds many 
memories for the people of 
Newark,” said Stanley. “This 
project will not only restore a 
building but a community as 
well.” 


Herman Amis 
brings ‘Spirit’ 
to local radio 


By gr. mattox 


After a run of over 35 years at 
Newark-based station WNJR, 
veteran radio announcer Herman 
Amis and his show “The Spirit 
Connection” has settled into 
Bridgewater’s WSPW (1170 AM). 
His presence at this small, Cen- 
tral Jersey station has caused a 
big change in what the communi- 
ty is hearing and the feedback 
received so far shows that listen- 
ers want to hear more. 

While Amis has played a role 
in every conceivable area of music 
programming, he finds his mix of 
classic/traditional/contemporary 
gospel music an excellent vehicle 
for capturing an audience. “The 
key is to having the right mix of 
music without specializing in any 
one thing.” As a program director, 
his goal is to communicate with 
and between the various commu- 
nities, bringing in new voices and 
information specifically geared to 
the African American neighbor- 
hoods in the surrounding areas of 
New Brunswick, Piscataway and 
Plainfield. “I am putting my 


efforts into bringing great music 
and timely information to the lis- 
teners in this area, and I know 
the word will continue to spread 
about what we’re doing here, as it 
already has over the past two 
weeks,” he says. 

ile pee music is the foun- 
dation, other elements play an 
integral part in “The Spirit Con- 
nection.” Segments in the show 
include legal /information from 
attorney Alan Kamel, news from 
the Garden State News Service, 
health and medical information 
from Dr. Ivan Kosin and inspira- 
tional messages from Evangelist 
Mattie Moultrie Wilson. Staff 
writers from Crry News are on 
the air every Wednesday to give 
highlights from the pages of this 
paper as it hits the streets. “The 
purpose is to share information of 
particular interest to our area, 
and to make these separate 
neighborhoods aware of each 
other,” he said. 

Amis is encouraged in his 
efforts by station owner and long- 
time associate Dan Lohse. These 
two go back to the days when 
Lohse was an engineer at WNJR 


LOCAL 
oe 


One of the features of “The Spirit Connection with Herman Amis” is playwright and evangelist Mattie Moultrie 


Wilson 

and Amis was a staff announcer 
working all shifts and playing all 
types of black music. “It’s great 
working with Herman again,” he 
said. “This continues a relation- 
ship that started many year’s 
ago. Herman has a wide listener- 
ship and it will undoubtedly fol- 
low him here.” 

Not surprisingly, Amis has 
stories about his radio career that 
run the gamut from funny to sad 
“One of the most emotional expe- 
riences I had while at ‘NJR was 
being involved in a six month 
strike in the 60's,” he recalls. “We 
were striking for more money, but 
more importantly, we wanted 
black management.” 


On the other hand, creating a 
persona was something that was 
a lot of fun. At one point he was 
known as “El Grande” who, with 
his horse Diablo, would musically 
chase all the bad guys off of 
Springfield Avenue. This was 
very popular with the housewives 
and young children. “I came to 
New Brunswick for a personal 
appearance once all dressed up in 
my “El Grande” costume and I 
was met by a crowd of about 800 
mothers with their children. The 
children—and some of the 
mamas too—were disappointed 
because they wanted to see Dia- 
blo, and I didn’t bring him,” he 
laughs. 


After a career this long and 
colorful, many people would be 
content to slow down a little. 
However, Herman Amis has got- 
ten a second wind. “I am planning 
some major events for this Fall 
and the Spring to bring in some 
live entertainment and have 
some fun,” he says. “But building 
communication bridges between 
the communities in my primary 
focus.” 

As the voice of Shirley Ceasar 
fades out and he prepares to take 
the air he says, “It’s all been 
great. I am having fun right here. 
At this point, I don’t care if I have 
two people listening, I'd give 
them the same performance.” 


Raritan Coaliti 
talks i t| The Best checking casts a 
PLAINFIELD—The City of Plain- e e 
field hosted the Raritan Valley Rail 
Coalition at Plainfield’s main sta- 
tion recently. The Coalition, which e 
is incorporating as a non-profit 
organization, is composed of com- 
munities along New dersey Tran- 
sit’s Raritan Valley Line and pro- 
vides a forum for discussion of A 
jesirable improvement in the ser- i 
vico offered to the communities 3.50% annual Percentage Yield 
gt Lil line and their com- Minimum, $2,500; deposit and withdraw 
The meeting was hosted by mayor at any time without penalty 
ie yg Poton © Limited check-writing privileges, but 
Conorsasenan Bobievadion, Ti, ea instant access to your funds. 
v 
THE 2ND ANNUAL 
GEORGE “GEE-GEE” BROW 
N e 2.65% Annual Percentage Yield 
e Minimum, $2,500; deposit and withdraw 
at any time without penalty. 
e Unlimited check-writing privileges. 
2.50% Annual Percentage Yield 
George “Gee-Gee” Brown desist ; + 
© Keep a minimum of just $500 in your 
account to earn interest and avoid monthly 
MEMORIAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT aN a Ie 
e Unlimited check-writing privileges. 
JULY 17 - JULY 19, 1998 
Helping your Community Can 
Mean Helping Yourself 
g All three accounts feature: 
e Instant access to ti funds in a variety of other ways, 
Join Jabaar Jones & other celebrity ath- including an opti inal Investors 24-hour ATM card. 
fetes inthe nd s e Access to accountinformation with The Best Telephone 
| tetes in the 2nd memorial tournament for Information Syste 
the late George “Gee-Gee” Brown who © The Investors EE io will enable you to cash 
was gunned down in 1988 by a stray bul- checks at any of our offices throughout N.J. 
let during a 
g a basketball game. Investors Market Account, The Investors Fund, and 
Sterling Interest Checkinglare not available for business accounts. 
Jabaar Jones All rates are subject to change. 
This is not only a tournament for adults, but children will be involved as f 
well. Loads of prizes and CD’s will be given away to the youth. Among the 
prizes will be two basketball camp scholarshi i i 
Rutgers University. eee S| A variety of other low-cost checking plans are 
k . ° 
also available. Come in and ask for the details. 
The games will be held at Madison Avenue Playground located at 
Madison and W. 2nd St. in Plainfield [adjacent to McDonald's}. y 
Check with the best! 
Game Time Za 
Friday, July 17 at 5 p.m. r 
Saturday, July 18 at 12 p.m. INVESTORS SAVINGS BANK 
. Sunday, July 19 at 12 p.m. 
Vendors are welcome and for more information, contact: Jabaar Jones, Beer sTE OFFICE: PAO Mae var, Maur, PORT S. 
Tournament Coordinator at 908-233-1446 or 908-233-0245. 
7 5 FREEH( ): 3 z 
FE n 5 F be Sitar Fauan 9b Adeptia Road" eee ace Fahoriana, 
‘ong Jewelers - Plainfield K: HILLSIDE: tain and Morris Avenues* 
City News Publishing Company - Plainfield Sites out o Hey ha 2 nat Fagmey and A 
sah ge ah hopping Certer* h ay 71 and Warren Avenue 
Chicken Holiday - Plainfield COLTS NECK: Suhane ME 98h Valey Driva" TOMS RIVER: 
Ferraro’s Pizza - Plainfield Highway 34, PO. Box 127 1331 Springheld Avenue PLAINPELÝ: 874 Fischer Biv, Bay Piaza* 
Freshwaters Restaurant Southern Cuisine - Plainfield L herden 190 Watchung Averue* Err 
Judkins Colonial Home 4 ay * o 
olonia Home east ORANGE. £93 Sout gon Avenue Ron to Eass Ray wart | SES7SSumenet mone n 
ports - Plainfield EDISON: [to LONG BRANCH: SCOTCH PLAINS: 
Plainfield Beauty Supply - Plainfield 1655-65 Oak Tree Road* K. 
Ray’s Hairitage Barber Shop - Scotch Plains a 
Rockview Screen Printing - Plainfield *inwestors’ 24-H $ 
Sound Express - Plainfield oo iiih Deposits FDIC insui-4 te $190,000 am 
Timmons & Associates - Plainhieta 
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Carribean 
carnival 


hosted at 
waterfront 


By g.r. mattox 


Lifestyles 


Pan Drums. Jerk Chicken. Winding in the street. Soca 
and Jump-up. All these things will be a part of Jersey 
City’s third annual Caribbean Camival. The event will 
take place on July 25 at the Waterfront pier on Exchange 
Place. “Yet again, we plan for a spectacular outing on that 
day,” said publicity coordinator Cheryl D.B. Murphy. 

In addition to all the elements that make Carnivals all 
over the world such a fun-filled event, including a food 
court, market place, fabulous costume and beautiful Ë 
music, there will be free dental screenings for children 
and a “Talk Tent” featuring Poet AWOY and friends. 

je day's activities will begin with a parade starting 


at 1 p.m. from Li 


Park. The festive occasion is one fy 


of three in the local area. East Orange holds its Carnival 
on August 16, and Brooklyn, NY holds its festival from 


August 28 to September 1. 


For more information on how you can participate in 
the Jersey City event—whether it be as a vendor, volun- 


teer, parade marcher or just as an observer, call 973-371- 
2442. 


Jersey City will turn into a town in the Carraibean on July when Carnival comes to town. Part of the spectacle 


be elaborate costumes like the one above. 


Drug chain 
launches 
tribute 

to women 


NEW YORK—As America and 
the Eckerd Corporation celebrate their 
birthdays, Eckerd is paying tribute to 
America’s spirit of volunteerism 


whose volunteer efforts have impacted 
their own communities. Mr. Frank 
Newman, Eckerd chairman, president 
and CEO, and Veronica Webb, super 
model, writer and supporter of commu- 
nity issues, recently announced the 
details of the program. More than 2,700 
women from Eckerd neighborhoods 
will be honored and nominated for 
inclusion in The Eckerd 100. 

In addition to recognition and vol- 
unteer hours from her local Eckerd 
store, each of The Eckerd 100 women 
will receive an invitation to attend an 
expense-paid trip to The Eckerd 100 
Symposium co-hosted by the Emory 
Women’s Center in Atlanta, Ga. and a 
$1,000 grant will go to support her char- 
itable activity. 

“Our goal for our anniversary pro- 
gram is to identify and celebrate women 
who have devoted their time and effort 
to making America’s neighborhoods 
better places to live,” said Mr. Newman. 
“Although we are celebrating our past, 
our focus is on the future and we believe 
that the best hope forthe future of 
America lies in the hands of those who 
are willing to give of peta to 
make their community bet 

Selection of these Eckerd women 
will take place in two phases. The first 
phase began with the program launch 
and the start of The Eckerd 100 Search 
on July 2, 1998, which runs through 
July 24,1998. During the search, people 
in each Eckerd neighborhood will be 
encouraged to nominate women who 
they feel typify the American spirit of 
individual responsibility and devotion. 
Each Eckerd store will select one nomi- 
nee whose dedication and commitment 
can only be described as extraordinary. 
‘These local honorees will receive recog- 
nition from Eckerd Corporation, and 
Volunteer hours from store associates, 


The Eckerd 100 women honors volunteers from all walks of life 


donated to the honoree’s choice of non- 
profit organization or cause 

The symposium, which will be held 
at Emory University on October 16-18, 
1998 and co-hosted by the nationally 
acclaimed Emory Women’s Center, will 
be a forum designed to honor the 
achievements of the women chosen, It 


also will provide these women with an 
opportunity to share ideas, experiences 
and resources as well as the time to 
meet and speak with educators, celebri- 
ties and others focused on current 
women’s issues such as family poverty, 
child welfare, wellness and caring for 
aging parents 


Info Line provides services 


NEW BRUNSWICK—You lost 
your job four weeks ago, your rent 
hasn't been paid, your two kids are 
hungry, and the power company is 
going to shut off the electricity if the 
bill isn't paid by Saturday. 

No one Would know what to do 
first in this situation. Who can help? 
Wouldn't it be nice if you could just 
call one person, and have them lead 
‘you onto the right track? 

cept of Info Line. 
county’s first computer-based 


Primary mission is to link people in 
Need with appropriate services to 
address theif particular problems. A 
county-wide, non-profit organization, 
Info Line provides a much needed sin- 
gle point of access to the many social 


and human service organizations in 
the county. 

The computer system used by 
Info. Line Mla super-database With 
special telecommunication capabili- 
ties. Incoming calls in English and 
Spanish will be handled by Info Line 
staff. In addition, other non-English 
speaking callers-can be accommodat- 
ed through translation services pro- 
vided by AT&T Language Line. 

Info Line also exists as a valuable 
source of information for health and 
human services professionals. Private 
and public organizations can turn to us 
for data regarding trends in needs, 
gaps in services and referrals for their 
clients. These organizations can rely 
on our data analysis as a tool for pro- 
gram planning and policy develop- 


and solutions 


ment which will directly impact our 
residents. 

The system’s database categorizes 
program information by type of sêr- 
vice, eligibility criteria, hours of oper- 
ation, access to transportation, lan- 
guage translation, target population 
and other information required to 
obtain service. Statistical information 
on unmet service needs is compiled 
on a timely basis and distributed 
through the human service network to 
planners and funders in the county, 
This will help to point out service 
gaps and aid in future program plan- 
ning and development, All client 
identifying data remains strictly confi- 
dential. 

The number of Info Line of 
Middelsex County is 1-888-908-4636. 


Black tourism touts 
civil rights sites 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Blacks 
spend billions of dollars annually on 
conventions and travel, and city and 
state tourism agencies are taking notice. 

Aggressively promoting themselves 
10 tour operators and meeting planners 
are cities and states where black heroes 
were born and buried, where protesters 
marched for civil rights, and—in some 
places—where black leaders were 
killed 

Spending by blacks on tourism and 
conventions has grown from about $16 
billion in 1991 to about $35 billion last 
year, says Solomon Herbert, publisher of 
Black Meetings & Tourism magazine in 
Winnetka, Calif. Overall tourism spend- 
ing in the United States is about $440 
billion annually. 

Commununities where painful 
chapters of black history were written 
have been especially successful in draw- 
ing tourists. 

“Many of them feel they have more 
to sell for the African-American market 
because of all the history and events that 
have taken place there,” Herbert says 
“They've tumed that around, made it 
attractive and tured it into a marketing 
tool.” 


The effort began in most communi- 
ties during the recession in the ‘80s 
when tourism slowed. City and state 
promoters recognized the business 
potential of reaching out to blacks. 

Communities blacks had considered 
unfriendly began inviting tour operators 
and representatives of black groups for 
visits to dispel any negative image. 
South-em cities took pains to show their 
progress with race relations. 


Alabama was| 
among the first to rec- 
ognize the market The|A. E RIC 
state began promoting]; 
black historical sites in}ge 
1983. Its “Blacki 
Heritage Guide” high-k [2 © 
lights the Montgomery ii 


Civil Rights Institute. 
Philadelphia fol- 
lowed in 1988, creating- 
a multicultural tourism] 
agency that promoted 
the city’s historic 
firsts—the first black- 
owned hospital and] "gy 
insurance company—| 
along with museums 
and art festivals. i 
Last 
See teensy 
drew $73 million in| 
business to the city, 
out of about $197| 
million in tourism] 
d 


spending 


£ 


AN; AMERIC: AN 
) 


convention The National Park Service aias the book 
overall, “African Ame: 


n Historic Places,” which fea- 


Philadelphia tourism tures information on 800 places in 42 states. 


spokeswoman 
Ramona iver said. 

Marke in Chattanooga and 
Memphis, Tenn., and the state of 
Georgia, plan to release black tourism 
guides this summer. Among the attrac- 


tions to be highlighted are the National 
Civil Rights Museum in Memphis—the 
site of Martin Luther King Jr-'s assassi- 


Museum in Chattanooga, and King’s 
Atlanta birthplace 


Grad rates between 
races equaling out 


WASHINGTON (AP)—More 
women than men are completing 
college and young blacks are nearly 
equaling the high school graduation 
rate of whites, says a new Census 
Bureau report. 

Some 86.2 percent of blacks 
aged 25 to 29 were high school 
graduates last year, as were 87.6 
percent of whites, said the recently 
released study, “Educational 
Attainment in the United States, 
March 1997. 

“The educational attainment of 
young African-Americans indicates 
a Gramatic improvement by groups 
who historically have been less edu- 
cated,” Census population specialist 
Jennifer Day said. 

In higher education, 29.3 per- 
cent of women and 26.3 percent of 
men in the 25-29 age group had 
completed four years or more of col- 
lege as of last year. That was up 
from 28.2 percent for women and 
26.1 percent for men in 1996. 

Men traditionally have been 


more likely to have completed col- 
lege, but women have been edging 
steadily upward in recent years as 
they increasingly seek careers and 
recognize the economic value of 
education, Ms. Day said. Before 
1985 men had held the lead consis- 
tently. 

Young women also led men in 
completing high school, 88.9 per- 
cent to 85.8 percent. For the total 
1997 population age 25 and over, 
men still held a lead in college com- 
pletion, 26 percent to 22 percent. 
For high school both were at 82 per- 
cent. 

The Hispanic population also 
has experienced educational gains, 
but it remains far behind other 
groups. The proportion aged 25 to 
29 who were high school graduates 
rose from 51 percent in 1987 to 55 
percent in 1997, while the share 
with some college education jumped 
from 22 percent to 29 percent 

Blacks have continued trending 
upward in educational achievement 


since 1940, Ms. Day said 

In 1940, just 12.3 percent of 
blacks aged 25 to 29 had finished 
high school, compared with 41.2 
percent of whites. By 1965, 50.3 
percent of that age group were grad- 
uates, compared with 72.8 percent 
of whites 

Other studies have shown much 
higher high school dropout rates for 
black pupils. The Census study’s 
older age group, however, reflects 
other findings that many black 
dropouts attain high school diplo- 
mas or an equiyalent later. 

The report is based on the 
March 1997 Current Population 
Survey, a nationwide sample of 
50,000 households that collected a 
variety of data. 

ther findings of the report 

Average 1996 earnings for peo- 
ple 18 and over, by educational 
attainment, were: Didn't finish high 
school, $ 15,011; high school gradu- 
ate, 54; bachelor’s degree, 
$55,112, higher depres $ 61,317. 
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Health 
Calendar 


SUNDAY, JULY 19 


WARREN—Blood drive sponsored by 
the Greater Plainfield Area Chapter of 
the Red Cross and New Jersey Blood 
Services at Out Lady of the Mount. 
Call 908-756-6414, 


TUESDAY, JULY 21 


NEWARK—The New Jersey 
Children’s Health Project will take 
place every Tuesday at Friendly Fuld 
Neighborhood House. Call 973-216- 
6000. 


THURSDAY, JULY 23 


GREENBROOK—Blood drive spon- 
sored by the Greater Plainfield Area 
Chapter of the Red Cross and New 
Jersey Blood Services at Greenbrook 
Manor Nursing Home. Call 908-756- 
6414. 


FRIDAY, JULY 24 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a workshop 
on Compulsive Gambling, from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Call for further information 
and registration, 908-233-8810. 
SATURDAY, JULY 27 

JERSEY CITY—The 10th Anniver- 
sary of NorthSTAR (Northern Shock 
Trauma Air Rescue) will feature food, 
fun, games, and a M*A"S*H-style 

lood drive. At Morris Pension Field at 
Liberty State Park. For more info, Call 
973-972-2887. 


Different 
glaucoma 
response 


in blacks 


By Randolph Schmid 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON—White 
patients respond best to one surgical 
regime for advanced glaucoma, while 
a different approach seems to work 
better for blacks, researchers for the 
National Institutes of health reported 
yesterday. 

As a result, doctors are likely to 
start recommending different treat- 
ments for blacks and whites suffering 
from open-angled glaucoma, the most 
common form of the eye disorder. 

“We predicted originally that one 
or the other approach would be better, 
but we never thought it would bread 
down by race, So this was a surprise,” 
said Dr. Douglas E. Gaasterland, who 
headed the study that identified the 
difference.” 

“This is the first evidence that 
1 groups bene- 


We 
predicted 
said Dr. Carl i i ll 
Kupfer, direc- originally 
tor of NIH’s 
eye institute. that er 
the other 
approach 
would be 
a better, but we 
depending on never 
pe emd o thoughsar 
would break 
down by 
race. So this 
tion in which 
the treatment MES 
is different surprise. 


depending on pee es 
the ethnic background or the race” of 
the patient, Kupfer said. 

Why do the races respond differ- 


tly, 
“That’s the million-dollar ques- 


into all of the possibilities we can 
find,” said Gaasterland, of University 
Ophthalmic Consultants in 
Washington. We are looking, and 
we're going to keep on looking, 
because it is important.” 

The findings are reported in the 
July edition of Ophthalmology, the 
journal of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology. 

Glaucoma is a leading cause of 
irreversible vision loss, with an esti- 
mated three million Americans sı 
fering the disorder and 120,000 blind 
as a result of it. The ailment is pro- 
gressive and treatment is designed to 
preserve vision. Treatment begins 
with eye drops and progresses to 
surgery. 


octors Bomar and Alder join 
to serye the community 


orces 


Passing the torch: When Dr. Lamar Bomar, at left, does decide to retire, he will not be too concerned for the 


community, having left his practice in the capable hands of Dr. Edward Adler, at right. 


By g.r. mattox 


Personalized, thorough health- 
care in the black community is 
becoming increasingly scarce. Two 
doctors have gotten together to 
make sure this does not happen, and 
ensure a continuity of quality care 
in the Plainfield community. 

Dr. Lamar Bomar is a family 
physician that has been a fixture of 
the Plainfield community. Although 
he has lightened his workload in 
recent years, he was concerned 
about where people would find a 
caring, qualified physician when he 
did retire. “I did consider just clos- 
ing down, but the need for a minor- 
ity physician in this community is 
very great, Dr. Bomar said. 

A resolution to this problem 
came in the form of a call to Dr. 
Bomar from the Internal Medicine 


practice comprehensive medicine 
which combines both preventative 
and curative medicine. 

Dr. Adler’s practice style could 
best be described as compassionate. 
He encourages patient input and 
active participation. “It is important 
to listen to the patient, let them fin- 
ish their statements, discuss the 
diagnosis and make sure they 
understand the treatment plans, 

Dr. Adler completed his resi- 
dency at Muhlenberg in 1996. He is 
board certified in Internal 
Medicine. Taking full advantage of 
his unrestricted license in the state 
of New Jersey, he is currently 
attending physician at two other 
health facilities in addition to 
Muhlenberg. Dr. Alder is also a 
staff physician at facilities in 
Berkeley Heights, and Greenbrook. 

The married father of three has 
lived in the ity for three 


at 
Hospital. “They recommended to 
me this young doctor with excellent 
credentials,” he said, “And we both 
decided that he should join my 
practice.” 

That young doctor is Edward 
Alder. “I am very excited about 
coming back to Plainfield,” the 
Nigerian-born U.S. citizen said. “I 
am especially thrilled about work- 
ing with such a well respected 
physician as Dr Bomar.” 

Because of his MD and MPH 
degrees, Dr. Alder is qualified to 


years, “In that time I have become 

very familiar with the patients and 

institutions in the area,” he said. Dr. 

Bomar has confidence in his new 
artner. 

“ I found him to be very knowl- 
edgeable about his work and the 
area,” he said. To help ease him 
into his new community and 
patients workload, Dr. Bomar is 
currently refurbishing the offices. 
“He's just starting out, and we need 
to give each other a hand,” said the 
elder doctor. 


Children at risk 


for heat 


By Dr. Ellen Putter 
New York University School of 
Medicine 


It’s summer and the air is filled 
with the joyous sounds of children at 
play. From morning until night, chil- 
dren are chasing balls, capturing 
flags and playing tag. But this pic- 
ture can turn grim if children play so 
hard and so long that they experi- 
ence a condition called heat stroke. 

Overheating occurs when people 
overexert themselves in very hot 
weather. Heat stroke takes place 
when the body’s internal tempera- 
ture rises high enough to damage 
itself. Although this is rare, heat 
stroke can cause imbalances in the 
body’s electrolytes (or natural salts), 
shut down the kidneys, and cause 
shock or even death. Among those at 
greatest risk for heat stroke are the 
elderly, who are sensitive to heat and 
poor air quality, and children, who 
may not pay attention to signs that 
they are becoming overheated. Signs 
of extreme overheating include 
thirst, fatigue, flushed skin and feel- 
ings of dizziness. 

At special risk are infants, tod- 
dlers and children with chronic 
Illnesses, such as heart and lung 
problems or diabetes. 

Infants and toddlers are espe- 
cially sensitive to the sun because 
the surface area of their heads is 
large, relative to the rest of their 
bodies. Because of this greater sur- 
face area, their heads—if exposed to 
the sun—can absorb harmful 
amounts of heat. Therefore, infants 
and toddlers should always wear 
hats when they go outside in hot, 
sunny weather. Very young children 
are also at risk for heat stroke 
because they may not be able to ver- 
balize their need for water. 
Remember to provide them with 
plenty of liquids. 

The good news is that heat 
stroke is almost entirely preventable. 
To protect your children this sum- 
mer, follow these simple common- 
sense precautions: 

*Never leave children locked 


stroke 


inside an unattended car, even for a 
few minutes. Although this can be 
dangerous any time, it can quickly 
turn deadly when the weather is hot 
Almost every summer, there are 
news reports of children dying of 
heat or suffocation after being 
locked inside a car and forgotten. 
Temperatures inside a parked car can 
reach as high as 150 degrees Bin the 
summer. 

*Make sure children get plenty 
of fluids. Send them to camp with a 
water bottle, Or, if they're playing in 
the back yard, call frequent breaks 
for drinks. Serve children sports 
drinks to replace electrolytes. that 
may be lost due to excessive sweat- 
ing, or serve food with some added 
salt, which can also replace elec- 
trolytes lost through sweat 

*Give children opportunities to 
cool off in water. Set up sprinklers, 
visit swimming pools or lakes, set up 
wading pools, or just use the shower. 
Immersing oneself in cold—but not 
icy—water is a good way to cool the 
body down. 

*Have children play in shady 
areas, and make sure they take time 
out to rest. 

«In times of extreme heat, allow 
children to cool off in air condition- 
ing. If your home is not air-condi- 
tioned, use fans to circulate the air or 
visit movie theaters, restaurants or 
stores that are air-conditioned. 

«Have children dress in light- 
colored clothes, which absorb less 
heat than dark colors. Avoid clothes 
made of synthetic fibers. Sweating is 
the body's natural way of cooling 
down. Clothing made of natural 
fibers allows the body to cool prop- 


emergency rooi 


Dr. Ellen Putter is assistant clin- 
ical instructor of pediatrics at New 
York University School of Medicine 
in New York City. 


Í the only hospit 


Foundation accepting 
grant applications 


SUMMIT—The Susan G. Komen 
Breast Cancer Foundation, North 
Jersey Chapter, is now a 
grant applications from breast cancer 
related non-profit organizations locat- 
ed in the Chapter’s service area of 
Bergen, Essex, Morris, Somerset and 
Union counties. 

The Foundation’s grants will be 
awarded bi-annually, with this year’s 
application deadline of November 
15, 1998. Announcement for the 
November 15 deadline will be 
December 31, 1998, Guidelines for 
submitting applications can be 
obtained by calling Mary Hess at the 
Foundation’s North Jersey Chapter 
Office at 908-277-2904.The Susan G. 


Komen Breast Cancer Foundation is 
the nation’s largest private funder of 
research dedicated solely to breast 
cancer. The non-profit organization 
was established in 1982 by Nancy 
Brinker to honor the memory of her 
sister, Susan G. Komen, who died of 
breast cancer at the age of 36. The 
Foundation is a national organization 
with a network of volunteers working 
through local chapters to help eradi- 
cate breast cancer as a life-threatening 
disease by advancing research, educa- 
tion, screening and treatment. 

The North Jersey Chapter Office 
of the Sus: 
Foundation is 
Springfield Avenue (in the Strand 
Mall), Summit. 


JERSEY CITY—The Commis-sion 
‘on Cancer of the American College of 
Surgeons has granted four-year approval 
to Liberty Cancer Institute, the cancer 
program at Jersey City Medical Center. 
Only top cancer treatment programs that 
provide total cancer care and pass rigor- 
‘ous quality tests can receive this impor- 
tant designation. 

“There are other hospitals in north- 


em New Jersey that also have Teaching 
Hospital Cancer Program status, such as 
‘Hackensack and St, Barnabus, and 


in k. However, we are 
with this designation in 
Hudson County, said H. Colleen Sitva, 
MD., Surgical Oncologist and 
Chairman of the Cancer Committee for 
Liberty Cancer Institute. 

Approval of the Medical Center's 
cancer program provides important ben- 
efits for patients and the Hudson County 
community, alike, Said Dr. Silva, “For 
patients fighting cancer, and their fami- 
lies and friends, this designation demon 
strates that the best in total cancer care- 
including the highest quality services, 
access to all treatment modalities, the 
benefit of the most current research and 
the most promising clinical trials-is read- 


ily available close to home, right in 
Hudson County.” 

An integral part of a cancer program 
is the tumor registry. All patients who are 
diagnosed or treated for cancer are listed 
in the registry so that the institution can 
maintain contact with them and make 
sure that they receive continuing care 
and assistance with rehabilitation. 
Information collected through the reg- 
istry allows the Liberty Cancer Institute 
at Jersey City Medical Center to partici- 
pate in national studies that are designed 
to improve patient care. These studies 


Medical Center’s Cancer 
program ranks among the best 


focus on diagnostic patterns, surgery, 
‘other treatment, and patient outcome. 
Using annual cancer registry data 
from more than 1,000 U.S. cancer treat- 
‘ment organizations, approved hospitals 
are able to comparatively assess their 
pattems of care using survey data from 
the National Cancer Data Base (NCDB), 
while stringently maintaining patient 
confidentiality. NCDB benchmark stud- 
ies completed during 1995, for example, 
included cancers of the breast, 


EDWARD A. ALDER, MD, MPH. 
Board Certified in Internal Medicine 
Dr. Alder is back in Plainfield! 
He has joined Dr. Lamar Bomar and is now seeing 
patients at their office located at: 


NOW ACCEPTING NEW AND FORMER PATIENTS 
For more information or to schedule an appointment, 
Please call (908) 222-0600 
Day and evening hours available. Walk-ins accepted. 
Most insurances accepted. 


419 Spooner Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 
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IF YOU CAN AFFORD THIS, 
YOU CAN PROBABLY AFFORD 
THE HOME THAT GOES WITH IT. 


We wanted to make it easier for people to own a home. 
Especially people who didn't have a lot of money. Or perfect 
credit. So we developed a range of affordable home loans. 
Which are all flexible and affordable in slightly different ways. 
In fact, even the phone call is free. 1-800-240-3862. Or visit 
a branch, mortgage office or www.firstunionmortgage.com. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 
PLAINFIELO—Kng’s Temple Chvisan 
‘Academy is now accepting applications 
for children for the nursery, pre-school, 
and elementary programs. 908-753- 
7424. 

THURSDAY, JULY 16 


EW YORK—Evengolst Bly Graham 


will have a press at The 
Helmsley Park Lane hott a1 7030 am, 
to announce nted 
international event in 2,000. 

SATURDAY, JULY 18 


PLAINFIELD—Rose of Sharon Voices of 
Praise choir celebrates their 34th 
anniversary 6 p.m.atThe Rose of Sharon 
‘Community Church. For more info, call 
908-561-9070. 


PLAINFIELD—The First Park Baptist 
Church will have.a vacation bible school 
through July 18th from 6 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
Mon. - Fri. and 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. on Sat- 
urday's. For more info call 908-756-5322. 


HACKENSACK—New Hope Baptist 
Church will sponsor an African Market 
Pace bom ocr ml closing. Far more 
info call 201-343-9449, 


MONDAY, JULY 27 


PLAINFIELD—The Christian Fellowship 
Gospel Church will host a “Tent Service” 
through July 31st. Services start prompt 
ly at 7 p.m. 908-769-6888. 


Bishop Francis Essex 


High School receives 


EAST ORANGE—Inspired by the 

life and ministry of Bishop Joseph A. 

Francis, an anonymous donor today pre- 

sented Brother James DePiro, CFC, 

principal of Bishop Francis Essex 

Catholic High School, with a gift of 
,000. 


Essex Catholic High School recent- 
ly added Bishop Joseph A. Francis’ 
name to the school. The bishop lived on 
the high school’s campus for more than 
20 years and was a friend to thousands of 
students, parents and administrators. The 
fourth Black Catholic bishop in the Unit- 
ed States, Bishop Francis was a national- 
ly known human rights advocate and 
educator. He died in September 1997. 

A celebration and dedication event, 
commemorating the addition of Bishop 
Francis’ name to the school will be held 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday, October 17. 

“Bishop Francis reminded us that 
we are constantly called to intensify our 
faith, to deepen the generosity and fervor 
with which we respond to God's call,” 
said the benefactor. “For the Bishop, this 
was reflected in our work for peace and 
justice through the love of one another. 
This gift celebrates Bishop Francis’ 
message and life, and, I hope, will 
inspire others to provide to the young 
people who were so close to the Bish- 
op’s hear. 

“This generous donation was made 


to honor Bishop Francis and to com- 
memorate the June 26 anniversary of his 
episcopal consecration as an Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Archdiocese of Newark 
and Regional Bishop for Essex County,” 
said DePiro. “Funds will be presented as 
gifts of $500 to 10 students for the 1998- 
1999 school year.” 

Recipients of the scholarship fund- 
ing include: 

Four sophomores: Thomas Camp- 
bell, ee Michael Chaney, Irving- 


ington; Tommie Howard, Newark; Ter- 
rell Ingram, Newark; and Kevin LaSure, 
East Orange. 

‘Two seniors: 

Eddie Baldwin, Newark; 
Michael Watson, Newark. 

“One of the ways Bishop Francis 
would have liked to be remembered is as 
helping students achieve a Catholic edu- 
cation,” said DePiro. “This gift honors 
him in exactly that way.” 

The total tuition costs to attend 
Bishop Francis Essex Catholic High 
School total $4,500. Several scholarship 
and tuition assistance options are avail- 
able. 

Bishop Francis Essex Catholic High 
School is located at 135 Glenwood 
‘Avenue in East Orange. For 40 years, the 


and 


Catholic 


$5,000 gift 


all-boys school has been a model for val- 
uues-based education. Founded in 1957, it 
was the first of the regional high schools 
in the Archdiocese of Newark and has 
graduated more than 8,000 men, Nearly 
all graduates attend college and alumni 
‘compose an impressive number of pro- 
fessionals in business, law, education, 
medicine, government, and religion. For 
more information about Bishop Francis 
Essex Catholic High Schoo! please call 
973-674-4200. 


Greg O’Quin making a ‘Joyful Noyze’ 


NASHVILLE—With his nine- 
voice ensemble, Joyful Noyze, Greg 
O’Quin lays down a mesmerizing 
musical and lyrical montage that 
goes far beyond a simple collection 
of songs, with tracks running a 
gamut from slamming hip-hop and 
funky, mid-tempo r&b, to ballads, 
praise & worship anthems and tradi- 
tional, foot-stomping Gospel: Co- 
produced by Jimmy Moss (Karen 
Clark’s producer), the songs are 
interspersed with interludes of dra- 
matic dialogue and sound effects, 
recreating scenarios of the ups, 
downs, struggles and triumphs of 
everyday life 

“These are encounters between 
real people in real-life situations,” 
says Greg, “. . . the mall, an airport, 
on a basketball court, cooking in the 
kitchen, driving on the freeway. The 
songs and interludes are all taken 
rom my own life and the lives of 
people I’ve gotten to know and talk 
to as we’ ve toured around the coun- 
try. They’re conversations between 
people and God, as well as person- 
to-person about God and who He is 
in their lives.” One doesn’t have to 
look far to discover just who the 
Lord is and has been in Greg's life. 
It’s written into every word and 
note of Conversations. In a year 
filled with challenges for Greg, the 
random, senseless murder in 1997 
of his cousin, Thomas Wade—for- 
merly a member of Joyful Noyze— 
was his most grievous moment. And 
the pressures of keeping a band and 
vocal ensemble on the road, as well 
as illnesses among both friends and 
relatives only added to Greg’s 
determination. 

Yet in “I Told the Storm,” he 
speaks words of confidence and 
encouragement from a heart that’s 
determined to overcome any hard- 
ship: Death can’t shake me/Job 
can’t make me/Bills can’t break 


Greg O'Quin ‘n Joyful Noyze 


tid 
Greg O'Quin 


me/Disease can’t take me/You can’t 
drown me/My God surrounds 
me/That’s what I told the storm. “I 
think anybody's first thought is to 
run from a storm, for fear of what it 
will hit us with,” Greg comments 
“But I’ve learned that you can have 
a very confident conversation with 
the storm: “No matter what you 
throw against me, I will still have 
Christ, and I will still have victory.” 

The song from which the 
album’s title derives is called “The 
Conversation.” With the instantly 
memorable, sing-along quality of 
classic praise & worship, its lyrics 
are a narrative of discovery and the 
realization of God as the center of 


all Creation 

“That’s totally autobiographi- 
cal,” Greg admits, “It’s my story, as 
itis a lot of people’s story. If I had 
never been through every situation 
that I have—good and bad—I'd 
never be able to know God the way 
I do now. It was a difficult song to 
write, because it’s honest and self- 
exposing. But that was the case with 
the whole record. Before you can 
really speak to someone’s heart, I 
think they have to know you per- 
sonally. I feel like I let people in 
much more deeply than on the first 
record, This is the album I've 
always dreamed of making. 


Torricelli an 


JAMAICA, NY—At dawn one 
recent morning, nearly 100. minis- 
ters and pastors boarded two buses 
and headed to Reverend Floyd 
Flake’s church in Queens for a day 
of lectures, tours and training ses- 
sions. One bus left from South Jer- 
sey loaded with nearly 50 ministers 
and another left from Newark with 
another 50 ministers. The trip to 
Queens was conceived of and spon- 
sored by U.S. Senator Robert G. 
Torricelli (D-NJ). 

Torricelli had raised the idea of 
hosting a day trip to meet with Rev- 
erend Flake to New Jersey ministers 
during meetings with them across 
the state. The idea was met enthusi- 
astically. 

Torricelli organized the trip to 
give New Jersey faith-based organi- 
zations the opportunity to learn how 
to develop similar social service 
programs for New Jersey. 

“Who better to teach New Jer- 
sey ministers how to duplicate Rev- 
erend Flake’s success than the cut- 
ting edge leader in faith based social 
services, Floyd Flake himself.” Tor- 
ricelli said. 

Flake, the former Congressman 
from Queens, resigned from the 
House of Representatives to devote 
all of his energies to running his 
faith-based social service complex. 
With an annual budget in excess of 
$24 million, and a staff of over 825 
employees, Flake’s complex is one 
of the three largest employers in the 


Borough of Queens. The Allen 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church complex provides such 


diverse services as job training, a 


Flake sponsors NJ minister training 


federal credit union and a 500 stu- 
dent private school to his communi- 


z 


The tour started in the main 
chapel of Flake’s church and pro- 
ceeded to the book store, the credit 
union and then to a meeting with 
Senator, Torricelli and Reverend 
Flake. 

Torricelli addressed the New 
Jersey delegation first and said, “I 
know that we in New Jersey want to 
do everything Floyd Flake has done 
in Queens. That may not be possi- 
ble. But if we can each duplicate 
some small part of what Reverend 
Flake has done here, we have taken 
a huge step forward toward provid- 
ing the services that our citizens 
need.” 

“What we have done here in 
Queens is take control of our lives, 
take control of our community and 
take control of our future. What you 
need to do in New Jersey is take that 
same control. Don’t expect anyone 
to do for you what you are unwilling 
to do for yourself,” Reverend Flake 


id. 

“What you have in Senator Tor- 
ricelli is an ally, someone that can 
point you in the right direction, but 
he cannot do for you. You must do 
for yourself,” Flake continued. 

Following the meeting Torricel- 
li and Flake joined the ministers for 
lunch in the Allen A.M.E. church 
kitchen to continue their dialogue. 

“What Floyd Flake has done 
here is an inspiration to us all. In 
today’s political environment the 
government is no longer in the busi- 
ness of-giving a free handout, rather 


we can provide a hand up. Reverend 
Flake has taken that hand up and 
created a unique situation. We can 
duplicate pieces of what Reverend 
Flake has done here across New Jer- 
sey, but there has to be a will within 
the community to do so,” Torricelli 
said | doring lunch. 

I know Senator Torricelli, we 
worked together for a long time in 
the House, and now as a Senator 
you can have no better an advocate 
the he working on your behalf. Use 
his knowledge, use his skills but 
know that you must tap into your 
own communities first and foremost 
because that is where you minister, 
and that is where you live,” Flake 
said during the lunch 

Following lunch the ministers 
visited the school and community 
housing project. There they saw 
how faith based social services can 
make a direct impact on the commu- 


ty. 

“What we have done is create a 
mechanism to actively involve our 
community in the church. The 
school brings nearly five hundred 
children into our community. How 
better to involve a parent in the 
community than by having them 
send their pride and joy to us every 
day,” Flake commented. 

Among those ministers joining 
Torricelli and Flake were Reverend 
Watley of the Saint James A.M.E. 
Church in Newark, Bishop Cahoon 
of the Plainfield Church of God in 
Christ and Reverend White of the 
Woodland Avenue Preservation 
Church in Camden, 


Reverend Floyd Flake 


The Partor's Uord 


by Rev. Reginald T. Jackson 


Over the last several months 
there have been a series of deci- 
sions, or events that have had 
tremendous significance or impact 
upon African American and those 
who live in the urban areas of the 
state, Collectively they send a mes- 
sage to us and ought to challenge us 
to respond. Yet unfortur.ately not of 
the people to live in the urban areas 
of this state are not even aware of 
these decisions and events, let alone 
the consequences to us. 

First is the matter of auto insur- 
ance premiums. The governor 
recently signed legislation that is 
suppose to reduce auto insurance 
premiums by 15 percent for every 
good driver in the state. Yet despite 
this claim, the reality is that those of 
us who live in the urban areas of the 
state may not see a decrease in the 
premium we pay. 

That’s because the law says that 
rates will be based on where You 
live (territories), as opposed to the 
records of the driver. Because of 
this those who live in the inner city 
TEAS 35 percent more than 

n the suburbs. 

The law signed by the governor 
specifically says that there will be a 
cap (limit), on what seniors and 
young people can be charged, but 
nothing for other good drivers in the 
inner city, who are predominantly 
African American 

This was done because most 
African American knew nothing 
about the issue, our leadership, did 
not unite to fight it, because politi- 
cians did not fee! they had anything 
to fear or lose by voting against our 
interest. 

Second, is the issue of school 
funding. The stab Supreme Court 
last month issued a ruling which 
gave the state Commissioner of 
Education and legislature tremen- 
dous power in deciding whether 
Abbott Districts get more money 
and which programs they will offer. 
Abbott Districts are those where 
most minority children attend 
school. The concern with the 
Supreme Courts ruling is that it puts 
decisions about the education of 
children, particular poor children 
back in the hands of politicians. 
politicians who come mostly from 
suburban and rural districts and who 
do not have much interest in urban, 
minority and poor children. 

This means that we in urban, 


Reverend Reginald T. Jackson 


minority and poor districts must 
come together and speak out, regis- 
ter, vote and lobby for our children. 
If we don’t our children will be dis- 
carded and their future at greater 
risk than they have been. 

Third is the matter of the New 
Jersey State Police and profiling. 
The incident on April 23 on the 
New Jersey Turnpike, where three 
African Americans and, an Hispan- 
ic, in a van on their way to a basket- 
ball camp in North Carolina were 
stopped, and the three of them shot 
again raised the issue of minorities 
being targeted by the state police for 
stops in expectation of finding 
drugs. This has gone on for years. 
The State Police and governor deny 
that it happens, but we have active 
and retired troopers confirm that it 
does. The Black Ministers Council 
has gotten the governor to approve 
putting cameras in State Police cars, 
which will monitor both the police 
and the motorist 

We must and will continue to 
press this issue because it is wrong 
and puts our lives at risk. We refuse 
to be targeted just because we are 
Black While Driving 

These three ought to send a 
message to us that we who live in 
the cities, are minorities or poor 
face some tough times. Therefore 
we must unite, remain informed and 
be pro active in our own behalf and 
that of our children. 


The efficacy of ethnic pride 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


“We as a people suffer from the 
cancer of low ethnic pride and self- 
esteem. This lack undermines our 
survival and progress. While we 
reject ourselves, our skin color, our 
hair texture and our physical fea- 
tures, we foolishly aspire to be 
accepted and validated outside our- 
selves and outside of our communi- 


ties 
But self-esteem begins in the 
self. Like health and wholeness, truly 
healthy and integrated self-esteem is 
internally generated. External forces 
may impact upon us, like negative 
stereotypes, lies or manipulated 
images. However, what we think of 
ourselves, feel about ourselves and 
believe about ourselves di 
our esteem. 


Despite Despite the 
ample evi- 


dence of raised clinched 
at fist and “Black 
successe 
our oats is Beautiful” 
esteem A 
remna Phrases of the 
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abuse each 
other an 
are loath to 
energize 
ourselves 
around our 
na self- mamai 
interests and survival. These are clear 
indications of self-hatred and low 
group esteem. 

So, where do these self-destruc- 
tive, confidence destroying ideas and 
feelings come from? Africans in 
America have been taught to think ill 
of and even hate ourselves. We have 
been taught on so many levels that 
we are inferior, not good enough, not 
wanted and not ready for “prime 
time.” Our history in this hemisphere 
is one of miseducation, rejection, dis- 


crimination and disprivilege. We are, 
as the great educator Mary McLeod 
Bethune said, “in bondage.” We're 
bound by invisible psychological 
chains that fetter our souls, minds 
and emotions to poor self-images and 
self-concepts of inferiority and inad- 
equacy that prevent us from discov- 
ering and integrating our innate 
resources or fully actualizing our tal- 
ents and potential 

Is freedom possible, can we free 
ourselves from this bondage? The 
answer is yes! However, the only 
way freedom will come is by freeing 
ourselves! How? By altering our 
individual and collective self-image. 
It is not enough to think you individ- 
ually are “da bomb,” as the kids say. 
You have to believe you come from a 
people that are also great. You have 
to view African people as competent, 
qualified and capable of success, no 
matter what other people say. How 
do we do that? By studying the 
accomplishments not just of one or 
two Black folks but looking at the 
headway our people made before and 
after we were brought to these 
shores. We have to look at our 
progress in light of the obstacles 
overcome, the resiliency 
we've demonstrated during the holo- 
caust we've experienced. The same 
genius encoded in the genes of our 
ancestors is in us. The same coura- 
geous heart of the Maroons beats in 
our chests. 

We must return to telling our 
story, passing the exploits of our 
heroes and sheros amongst the peo- 
ple. We must arm ourselves with the 
sword, shield and buckler of racial 
pride coupled with an unswerving 
assurance in our divine birthright, 
endowments and right to excel. A 
self-loving and self-actualizing peo- 
ple will n down to oppres- 
sion, or denigration. We must tell our 
story about the Asante resistance to 
British excursions into Africa. Our 
children must know about Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, Nat Turner, Henry 
Highland Garnet, Henry McNeil Tan- 
ner, Ida B. Wells and their own 
grandparents. Our salvation lies 
within us. Our freedom begins in the 
laboratory of our minds, in our imag- 
ination where we must fashion a new 
image of ourselves, a new vision of 
the future and new beliefs about our 
limitless potential. Pride and believe 
in ourselves, desire for freedom, the 
boldness to act, willingness to learn 
from our mistakes and relentless 
tenacity will set us free. 
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Send your religious news to: 


City News 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield NJ 07061 


Billboard 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 


MONTCLAIR — The Montclair Art 
Museum is featuring the work of a 
variety of artists in their New Jersey 
Arts Annual: Fine Arts exhibition. 
Works are on display through August 
16. For more information, call 973- 
746-5555, 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Performances 
of the Gospel musical-drama “Anoth- 
er Chance” will be held at Cross- 
roads Theatre through August 2. For 
more information, call 732-247- 
2981. 


THURSDAY, JULY 16 


MAHWAH — The Ramapo College 
Concert Series, sponsored by the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. The series 
is free and open to the public. For 
more information, call 212-270- 
7171 


NEW YORK —The Stylistics will per- 
form a free lunch-time concert in 
downtown Brooklyn at the MetroTech 
Commons at MetroTech Center from 
noon to 2 pm. For more information, 
call 718-636-4111 


NEW YORK - An outdoor screening 
of “Shaft” at the Offsite in Bryant 
Park. The Gordon Parks film is part 
of the exhibit honoring his work at 
the Museum of the City of New York 
For more info, call 212-534-1672 


SATURDAY, JULY 18 


NEWARK — Singer Carrie Jackson 
and her Jazzin’ All-Stars perform at 
Theatre Square Grill, located at the 
New Jersey Performing Arts Center, 

. For more information. 
call (973) 642-1226 


GLASBORO — The Artis/Teacher 
Institute will hold workshops in the 
arts at the Glassboro Center for the 
Arts and the Rowan College or Fine 
and Performing Arts. Classes will be 
held through July 26. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-2-ARTS-99. 


TUESDAY, JULY 21 


EAST ORANGE — ‘Jazz at the 
Plaza” features Olu Dara (The Nac- 
thezippi Band) at City Hall Plaza 


For more information, call 
973-266-5440. 


THURSDAY, JULY 23 


NEW YORK — The Delfonics will 
perform a free outdoor lunch-time 
Concert in downtown Brooklyn at the 
MetroTech Commons at MetroTech 
Center from noon-2 pm. For more 
information, call 718-857-2021 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 16 


NEW YORK — Chico Debarge, Dar- 
ryl Pearson, Rough House Survivors 
and Shades perform at “Harlem Day, 
as part of the 1998 Coors Light 
Roots of Rhythm tour schedule. For 
more info, call 212-677-3888. 


On the town 
with Jam & 
Lewis proteges 


G ] 
NEW YORK—Grammy-award 
winning producers Jimmy Jam 
and Terry Lewis celebrate the 
launch of their new joint-venture 
with Universal Records, Flyte 
Tyme Records, and their debut 
artist, Angel Grant at the Santa 
Monica Museum of Flying in Cali- 
fornia. The spectacular event 
also featured Flyte Tyme Record- 
ing artists Kevin Ford and Big 
Jim. Angel is shown here with 
Virgin Recording artist Janet 
Jackson. 
Angel Grant’s songs capture the 
hearts of everyone, especially 
her first single titled “Lil Red 
Boat.” The song is set against a 
tender mid-tempo melody as 
Angel sings of self-determination 
and faith in terms of a solo voy- 
age on sometimes troubled 
waters. Her album, in stores now, 
is titled Album. 


Lena Horne: the lady sings 


subtly of Stormy Weather 


By Verena Dobnik 
Associated Press Writer 


NEW YORK (AP) — When she 


“I couldn't do it worth a toot. 
But life taught her to deliver it with 
such smoldering ease that it became the 

ature of an artist dubbed America’s 

female singer of songs 
Now Miss Home, who recently 
81, slips comfortably into the 


But I'm at ease with the misery. So 
that’s the way I sing this song,” she 
says, her dark eyes smiling above 
smooth, high cheekbones. 


she gives her own weather report, play- 
fully riding her musical warhorse. 

“Many days this past week there 
has been no sun — stormy weather 
she sings in a melting oboe of a voice. 
which still sounds youthful, or rather, 
ageless. 

The woman who has torched the 
world’s stages for six decades has just 
recorded a new album of sc 
ing “Autumn in New York, er 
You” and “Some Of My Best Friends 
Are The Blues.” 

As she plays with the soa 
phrases of Cole Porter, Georg 
win and Frankie Laine, her fresh take 


on the old tunes turns cabaret sensuali- 
ty into the sublime. 

The album demonstrates what crit- 
ic John Simon once said of her: “More 
young than old, perhaps, but tempered: 
like steel, baked like clay, annealed like 
life has chiseled, burnished, 


t Miss Horne would really 
rather sound like Aretha Franklin. 4 
wanna be Aretha, I wanna sing like 
ai 
Horne. “always loved Aretha 
Penkit = ber Eea IE made A 
cry just to listen and I said, ‘Oh God, if 
I could open my mouth and make the 
feeling come out, of freedom, without 
thinking about what they’re going to 


Miss Horme’s own talent was 
crowned this spring with an honorary 
doctorate of humane letters from Yale 
University. 

“I think I sing better now than I did 
when I was 40 and 50,” she adds. “It’s 
easier for me to sing now, because T 
swallowed whatever the frog was im 
my throat 


“Tm at p ith 

Myself” Shalives alone MiM anaiai 

and enjoys her private life, including 

her 3-year-old great-grandson. “I'm 

really private. I only have about five 
friends. I don’t make friends easily. 

“Stormy Weather” has become a 
kind of Rorschach blot of her life. 


“It’s. me, now. It’s from all the 
years of musicians I’ve been with, the 
two husbands I’ve had, from different 
people who've been important in my 
life. They all go into the song.” 

There's one big challenge left: age. 

“I don’t have as much energy. It 
makes me so mad, because I go to get 


Lena Horne recently celebrated her 81st birthday. 


up off the chai, and my bun feels 
” she says with a laugh. “And I 
can't get up as quickly as I used to. And 
my knees are a little slow. Age is crap, 
you know? 

But it won't keep her from record- 
ing another album this year. “Old age 
made me sing.” 


TLC to air 
Tyson story 


Boxer Mike Tyson 


NEW YORK—“Iron Mike” Tyson 
became the youngest heavyweight 
champion in the hiswiy uf boxi 
when, on November 22, 1986. at the 
age of 20, he knocked out Trevor 
Berbick. Under the intense spotlight of 
the media, Tyson’s two different per- 
sonalities emerged—the determined 
young man rescued from the slums of 
New York and the restless young man 
unable to control his violent temper. 
From his championship boxing days to 
his rape conviction for assaulting a Miss 
Black America contest, TLC discovers 
the dual personalities that are constant- 
ly fighting for control of his life. Visit 
Key figures in Tyson's life including 
promoter/manager Don King, ex-wife 
actress Robin Givens, and Tyson advi- 
sor and real estate mogul, Donald 
‘Trump. The Mike Tyson Story airs July 
25 at 10 pm. 


New Powered Soul was is in the 
air last week at New York City’s Spy 
Bar. The swanky niteclub was satu- 
rated in stars on June 30, the setting 
for The Artist formerly known as 
Prince’s album release party for New 
Power Soul, the new BMG-distrib- 
uted follow-up to Crystal Ball. Stevie 
Wonder, Mary Wilson, Mel B from 
the Spice Girls and her family, actor 
Michael Rappaport, Joan Osborne, 
Wyclef and Pras from the Fugees, 
Amir Thompson from The Roots and 
beat boxer Doug E. Fresh, who 
appears on the 11 cut album, were in 
attendance. 

When complimented on his latest 
contribution to soul music and his 
influence over pop music as a whole, 
The Artist, looking fittingly funky in 
a garnet glittery two piece number 
said, “I'm happy.” 

A printed message inside the CD 

jacket explains the source of the 
Warner Brothers’ escapee’s happi- 
ness: “NPG Records is owned and 
operated by The New Power Genera- 
tion. A word 2 all up and coming 
“artists”: The art you create in an 
extension of u and your contribution 
is priceless. Don’t sell out. $ is only 
paper and your picture ain’t on it, but 
a goad song never digs 

In other words, buy the album, 
which is being said over the Internet. 
As the hottest month of the year 
encroaches, music fans are fired up, 
ready to buy albums that capture the 
energetic spirit of their film counter- 
parts. Dr. Dolittle, a soundtrack not at 
all thematically related to Eddie Mur- 
phy’s 20th Century Fox cinematic 
vehicle, is perfect entertainment for 
the type of activities sweltering heat 
invites—partying and eventual relax- 
ation. 


The Artist now has his own record label called NPG Records. 


Also, you may not know her face 
ut “Fi 


yet, 
Mine” sin; ie s the reason why girl- 
friend’s name is getting added to the 
musical map. The singer/songwriter, 
who worked it out vocally on many of 
the Bad Boy hooks, is coming out 
with her own album on Island 
Records. As a songwriter, she’s dyna- 
mite, because she really knows how 
to put a song together so that it has 
many different parts, interesting 
vamps that don’t put wear and tear on 
your ears and she sings about situa- 
tions listeners want to hear about 
love lost and found. She has a song 
on her album that I got the chance to 
hear while it was in the final produc- 
tion stages at the Hit Factory, The 

‘ong’s featuring R. Kelly and Puffy. 
‘The three of thet. wrote MANATS 


< well-rounded than the first from what 


By Asondra Hunter 


really hot 
Finally, I hear Nonchalant’s new 
album is done. It’s going to be more 


her publicist Lillian Matulic says. 
Clock” climbed to Bill- 
board’s #1 one rap singles chart posi- 
tion for a minute, but quickly lost its 
leverage, but that’s okay... she’s back, 
The young female rapper didn’t get 
disenchanted. Instead, using hope for 
a better tomorrow is her shield, self- 
respect is her armor and good advice 
as her sword, Non took a bite out of 
crime with his halfway hit — well, at 
least a nibble. Without bragging, the 
former postal worker told me this 
previous interview that was going to 
be used in the now defunct YSB 
magazine: “I am making a difference 
— no doubt about that.” 


TBS Superstation 
airs Goodwill Games 


ATLANTA—TBS Superstation will 
televise 45 hours of exclusive 
prime-time Goodwill Games com- 
petition coverage July 19-August 
2, plus two additional hours of 
Opening Celebration, featuring 
musical guests Hootie and the 
Blowfish, Jewel and Brandy on 
Saturday, July 18, 8:05-10:05 pm. 
TBS will televise three hours of 
prime-time coverage each night, 
from 8:05-11:05 pm. Veteran 
Olympic broadcaster Jim Lamp- 
ley will host coverage of the 
games from a boat at various 
locations in New York’s harbor. 
Shown here is Olympic track star 
Michael Johnson. 


Clubs 
After-work shin-digs 
Music promotion 

Talent showcases 
L Theaters 


Reach New Jersey’s 
lively entertainment 
seekers in 


MOVIES 


Hot fashion 

Hair shows 
Movie houses 
Fund-raisers 
Benefit Concerts 


Art showings 
Gospel fests 
Weekend trips 


Wednesday 


New book by Angela Davis tells of 
ues legacies and black feminism 


NEW YORK — Angela Y. Davis 
is one of America’s most important 
and controversial political activists 
and intellectuals. Her new book, Blues 
Legacies and Black Feminism (Pan- 
theon Books), offers a passionate and 
revelatory look at the role of music in 
race, popular culture, and American 
social values, through the music, 
lyrics, and performances of three | 
ae black women blues singers: 
Gertrude “Ma” Rainey, Bessie Smith, 
and Billie Holida 

In her unconventional style, 
Davis proposes that the tradition of 
popular music given voice by these 
three legendary performers represents 
a black working-class, feminist ideol- 
ogy and historical consciousness that 
stood in opposition to both the domi- 
nant white mainstream and the black 
middle class. 

According to Davis, within the 
traditions of black female blues 
singers there is an alternative culture 
and collective memory that celebrates 
non-middle . non-heterosexual 
social, moral and sexual values. In her 


introduction, Davis says, “While an 
impressive body of literature estab- 
lishing historical antecedents for con- 
temporary black feminism has been 
produced during the last two decades, 
there remains a paucity of research on 
the class-inflected character of histor- 
ical black feminism. 

She contends that while the lower 
classes did not have acci 
lished works, 
able to convey their individual femi 
nism through the lyrics of music. 
Black women were the first to record 
the blues, and found this to be an 
effective way to express themselves 
publicly. The outcome was a rich cul- 
tural legacy and vast body of musical 
texts. Here, for the first time, Davis 
publishes the complete lyrics of the 
songs sung by Rainey and Smith in 
the latter part of her book. By so 
doing, she gives them the esthetic 
impact of great art and restores an 
indispensable resource to American 
culture. 

The blues allowed women an 
expressive freedom not available else- 


BLUES 


LEGAC 


where in the 1920's, 30°s and 40's. In 


this transformative analysis, Davis 
provides a compelling understanding 
of the music of “Ma” Rainey, Bessie 
Smith, and Billie Holiday, and of their 
musical and social contributions in 
both the African-American communi- 


ty and American culture. 


and other entertainment venues 


ARTZ 


Call 
908.754. 


for special 
advertising rates 


Club} 5 
Route 35 South Amboy, NJ 08879 (732) 727-3000 (732) 727-0807 
July 16 July 17 ‘July 18 
Reggae dance 
party John Lucien Blue Magic 
Burning Spear 
July 21 July 24 July 31 
Rachelle Femell Gato 
foore ae Pieces of A Dream | Barbieri 
Patterson 
August August 8 August 14 
7 General Hospital’s 
Alex Kurth &Taylor Tom Grant 
Bugnon plus Rena Sofer 
August 15 August 21 August 22 
Its Raining Men 
Martha Wash Angela Bofill B.T. Express 
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Classif 


Legal Notice 


PUBLIC NOTICE 
ROUTE 21 TSM 

Notice is hereby given that the New Jersey 
Department of Transportation will conduct a public 
hearing on the Environmental AssessmenvDraft 
Section 4(f) Evaluation for the proposed Rt. 21 road- 
way and intersection improvement project from Green 
‘Street to Passaic Street including the replacement of 
N. J. Transit railroad Bridge #7.56, all within the City of 
Newark, Essex County. The public hearing will be held 
on Thursday, July 30, 1998 from 3:00 PM. to 7:00 PM. 
in the North Jersey Transportation Planning Authority 
Offices (NJTPA), One Newark Center, 17th floor, 
Newark, Now Jors 


The purpose of the public hearing is to insure that the 
public has the opportunity to have their comments, 
‘suggestions, and any objections to the project entered 

the hearing record. Additionally, the hearing will 
prosent the results of cultural resource studies con- 
ducted by the Department for this project. Cultural 
resource studios have identified several historic archi- 


Highway Administration and the N.J. Historic 
Preservation Office both concur that some of the iden- 
tified cultural resources will be adversely affected by 
the proposed project. Etforts have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, made to find prudent and feasible alterna- 
tives to avoid or mitigate the adverse affects 


Department representatives will make a presentation 
of the project details and take public comments for the 
record, Written statoments may be given instead of 
oral testimony, All such statements must be submitt 

to tha Department of Transportation, Office of 
Community Relations, Box 600, Trenton, N.J. 08625 by 
Monae Aost, 91. GRE, tho cling date of the 
hearin 


conan » th tne ae heat, in an adjacent 
area to the hearing room, an informal inform: 

tor wil bo heid at which displays pE ail 
be provided. Department representatives will be avail- 
able at this informal meeting to receive comments and 
answer questions. 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR BIDS 
VARIOUS MAINTENANCE/SERVICE 
CONTRACTS, 
at 


ALL LONG BRANCH HOUSING AUTHORITY 
:VELOPMENTS: 


Public Notice is hereby given that sealed bids for VAR- 
IOUS MAINTENANCE SERVICE CONTRACTS shall 


Administration Building, Long Branch, NJ 07740. The 
pectic contacts, bid de dates and times are as fot- 


CONTRACT #1 - Refuso Colection - 9:00 AM - 
July 28, 199 


CONTRACT #2 - Elevator Maintenance - 10:00 AM - 
July 28, 1998 


CONTRACT #3 - Emergency Electric Repairs - 10:30 
AM - July 28, 1998 


CONTRACT gi eel Plumbing Repairs - 11:00 
AM - July 28, 


CONTHACT ne Emeryenoy Plaster Rapain - 1120 
AM - July 28, 1 


CONTRACT #6 - r Tile Repairs - 1:00 PM - 
July 28, 1 


CONTRACT #7 - Emergency Boiler Repairs - 1:30 PM 
July 28, 1998 


CONTRACT #8 - Boller Cleaning - 2:00 PM - July 28, 
“oes #9 - Boller Water Treatment - 
July 28, 199% 


CONTRACT #10 sToriperture Controle + 3:00 PM = 
July 28, 


CONTRACT #11 - Alarm Systems - 3:30 PM - July 28, 
1998 


2:30 PM - 


CONTRACT #12 - Refrigerators/Stoves - 4:00 PM - 

July 28, 1998 

‘Specifications for the above listed contracts may be 
picked-up at the office of the Housing Authority begin- 


Section 4(f) 
Dalia tas been printed and distributed for public 
review at the following locations: 

The Ofces of the Essex County Executive Diractor- 
Hall of Rec 

City of Nowa Baimon of Engineering 

City of Newark Public Library Main Branch and the fol- 
lowing library branches: Branch Brook, North End, 
Roseville and Van Buren 


Copias of the environmental document are also avail- 
able at: 


New Jersey Department ot Torarin 
Bureau of Environmental Servi 
1035 Parkway Avenue, Box 600, 
Trenton, N.J. 08625 

and, 
Federal Highway Administration 
840 Bear Tavern om Suite 310 
Trenton, N.J. 086: 
Copies will also be available for review at the public 
hearing, 
For further information or if you are physically chal- 
lenged and require assistance in participating in either 
the public hearing or the informal information center, 
please contact Don Bates, NJDOT Office of 
Community Relations at (609) 530-2110. 
(21-5) 


$165.10 


PLEASE 


SUPPORT 


OUR 


ADVERTISERS 


HELP WANTED 


HOUSING MANAGER 


The United Methodist Homes of New Jersey has an 
immediate opening for its HUD facility in East Orange, 
NJ. 


Founded in 1907, UMHNJ is a non-profit organization 


women receive Residential, Assisted Living & Nursing 
Care in our 8 facilities. 


The successful candidate will manage the preadmis- 
sion process for residents, assure compliance with 
state & federal regulations, manage staff & respond to 

s oe. Two years suporviso: 
a related 


area & Housing hii Carian rogues 


Rloaso sond resume & salary requirements to: Luiso 
tor of Human Resources, PO. Box 
0667, Neptune, N 07784-0667. BIOYE 


COMPTROLLER 


The Giy ot Passal Housing Authority seeks individual 
to oversee financial operations r bud- 
gots, financial reports, MUD financial requirements 
supervision of 8 person staff. Should have HUD 
accounting experience, computer literacy (knowledge 
of MAS 90 system a plus), familiarity with Section 8, 
Rubio Housing, and Comprehensive Grant Programs. 
Salary mid to upper 50' 
Send resumes to: 


Passaic Housing Authority 
333 Passaic Street, Passaic, NJ 07055 

Attn: Sandra 

Equal Opportunity Employer 


july 15,1998 at 9:00 AM. There is no 
feo for the specifications, packages shall not be mailed 
to prospective bidders, 


All bidders are required to comply with the require- 

ments of PL.1975, Chapter 127 (Public Contracts 

Affirmative Action Statute), and with any and all 

bes al v Jersey State Statutas not specified or 
referenced 


The Housing Authority reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids, and to waive any informalities and award a 
Contract as may be deemed in the best interest of the 
Authority, 


David A. Brown, PHM 
Executive Director 
July 9, 1998 


$135.20 
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908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


CLASSIFIEDS ~ 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


MEDIQ/PRN, a provider of medical equipment on a 
rental basis, seeks motivated individuals to work with 
branch operations, You wil dolar and een med- 
ical equipment and be responsible customer 

tions. You must have a valid drivere icense, 5+ 
years of driving experience, a favorable report from 
Motor Vehicles and a professional attitude. Medical 
experience a plus. Excellent customer service skills 
and a take-charge attitude are essential. We offer an 
excellent benefits package, including 401(k), Pension 
plan and tuition reimbursement. Please send your 
resume to: Attn: Branch Operations Manager, 
MEDIQ/PRN, 255 Cox Street, Roselle, NJ 07203. No 
phone calls or faxes please. EOE. M/F/D/V. 


Public Relations 


PERFORMING ARTS 
PRESS OFFICE MANAGER 


Now Jersey Performing Arts Center seeks a cre- 
ative individual with 2-3 years arts PR experience 
to manage its busy press office, Duties include writ- 
ing performance publicity, media contact, interface 
with theatrical and press agents and some pertor- 


Resources Manager/JSN, NJPAC, 1 Center Street, 
Newark, NJ 07102 


HELP WANTE 


RESTAURANT EOE 


One of the East Coast's most dynamic and diversified 
hospitality companies is currently seeking a qualified, 


hospitality driven professional for our NJ Corporate 
and Restaurant facilities, 


SOUS CHEF 
BANQUET EXPERIENCE A MUST! 
Full benefits package, salary commensurate with 


experience. We offer opportunities for advancement! 
To schedule an interview, please call or fax your 
resume to: 


PHONE: (212) 681-6123 
FAX: (212) 661-2520 


PART-TIME CLIENT ADVOCATE 


‘Advocate for domestic violence victims in Monmouth 
County with courts, prosecutors, law enforcemen 

Client advocacy experience and BA/Associates 
degree required. Knowledge of family violence dynam- 


WCNC, 1 Bethany Rd. Bldg. 3, Suite 42, Hazlet, NJ 
07730 Attn: Adele 


FREELANCE WRITERS 


Freelance writers are needed to cover newsworthy 
material. Send your resume to City News, Attn: Glenda 

, PO. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 07061 
Experience required. Must have your own transporta- 
tion. 


INTERNS 


Fulltime students with a 2.5 G.PA. and ` excellent 
‘communications skills who are interested in develop- 
ing work experience send yor 

Johnson, P.O. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 07061 
or fax your resume to 908-753-1306. You will have the 
‘opportunity to learn hands-on experience in Microsoft 
Word, Adobe Photoshop, Act 3.0, QuarkXPress, 
xeroxing, faxing, scanning, filing, sorting, making 
Phone calls. Some internships are paid. 


PROOFREADER 
Proofreaders are invited to submit your resume to Jan 
Johnson at City News, PO. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 
07061. Experience is required. 


College graduate wanted 
Weekly African-American 
Newspaper 


searching for editor 


Fast learner, highly resourceful with excellent 
research, writing and communication skils. Must have 
great organizational skills, ability to supervise others 
able to identify, research and report news and infor- 


1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060. No phone calls please. 


HELP WANTED 
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TO CITY NEWS 
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CALL TODAY FOR 
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FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


Call 908-755-4711 
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The power of a Grandma. 


Children have a very special relationship 
with Grandma and Grandpa. That's why 
grandparents can be such powerful allies in 
helping keep a kid off drugs. 

Grandparents are cool. Relaxed. They're 
not on the firing line every day. Some days 
a kid hates his folks. He never hates his 
grandparents. Grandparents ask direct, 
point-blank, embarrassing questions you're 
too nervous to ask: 

"Who's the girl?" 

"How come you're doing poorly 
in history?" 

"Why are your eyes always red?" 

"Did you go to the doctor? What did 
he say?" 

The same kid who cons his parents is 
ashamed to lie to Grandma. Without 
betraying their trust, a loving, understand- 
ing grandparent can discuss the danger of 
drugs openly with the child she adores. 
And should. 


e The average age of first-time drug use 
among teens is 13. Some kids start at 9. 

e | out of 5 American kids between 9 and 12 
is offered illegal drugs. 30% of these kids 
receive the offer from a friend. And 12% 
named a family member as their source. 

e [Illegal drugs are a direct link to in- 
creased violence, to AIDS, to birth defects, 
drug-related crime, and homelessness. 

As a grandparent, you hold a special place in 
the hearts and minds of your grandchildren. 
Share your knowledge, your love, your faith 
in them. Use your power as an influencer to 
steer your grandchildren away from drugs. 

If you don't have the words, we do. We'll 
send you more information on how to talk to 
your grandkids about drugs. Just ask for 
your free copy of "A Parent's Guide to 
Prevention." Call 1-800-624-0100. 

Grandma, Grandpa. Talk to your grand- 
kids. You don't realize the power you have to 
save them. 


Office of National Drug Control Policy 


Partnership for a Drug-Free America’ 


DRUGS DON’T WORK! 


The Governor’s Prevention Partnership 


800-422-5422 


www.whitehousedrugpolicy.gov 


July15-July 21, 1998 


